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Say, nister, 








CHEVROLET 





you could stop in time if you had 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES !” 


You can’t blame the constable! He has seen them come and go—all kinds 
of cars with all kinds of brakes—and he knows how important it is 
to have the right kind in these fast-moving days. He knows, and you 


know, that Chevrolet’s Perfected Hydraulic Brakes are the safest 





and most dependable brakes built today. They enable you to stop in 


time! In fact, they alone are a good and sufficient reason for preferring 


CHEVROLET 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR=—PRICED LO 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE — NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES ~NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEE! 
STYLING—PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*— SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND—GEN 
FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION — SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. *Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe mode! 








General Motors Installment Plan — monthly payments to suit your purse. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHi 
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Gypsies: In the July 17 issue of NEws- 
WEEK, you make the interesting statement 
that one Janus Kwiek is the “first gypsy 
king elected since the nomad tribes left 
Egypt in the thirteenth century.” This 
theory of the origin.of the gypsies is medi- 
eval and the date of their appearance in 
Europe is faulty. The New International 
Encyclopaedia says on this point: “Of their 
own origin the gypsies can give no sensible 
account. They are apt, at least those of 
Western Europe, to follow the popular be- 
lief that they came originally from Egypt 
_.. There can be no further question of 
the fact that the gypsies are an Indian 
race and every step in the study of their 
language and racial type tends to confirm 
the fact.” 

You manifestly still follow the outmoded 
views of Samuel Roberts, who, according 
to “Eironnach” in Notes and Queries for 
Aug. 25, 1860, said in 1842: “The gypsies 
are the descendants of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, decreed by the flat of the Almighty 
._,. . to be dispersed for a certain period, 
in the wildernesses and open fields of al- 
most all nations.” . 

Der Grosse Brockhauts admirably sum- 
marizes what is generally accepted as au- 
thentic concerning the gypsies: “The ef- 
forts of Grillman (1787), Potts (1844), and 
Miklosichs (1872) assure .. . India as the 
original homeland of the gypsies in the 
ninth and tenth centuries A.D. In Europe 
the chroniclers came across them for the 
first time in the fourteenth century. The 
gypsies appeared in Crete in 1322, in Corfu 
in 1342; they emerged in 1417 in Hungary 
and Germany (1414 in Hessen). They ap- 
peared in 1427 at the gates of Paris, and 
in England around 1500.” 

About the theory of the aforementioned 
Potts, F. H. Groome has this to say in 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (ed. 1892): “Ac- 
cording to this theory, about 420 A.D., 
Behram Gur imported 12,000 Jat minstrels 
from India to Persia, and their descendants, 
gradually wandering westward, entered 


Europe ... as late as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century.” Notes and Queries 
for Sept. 15, 1860 stated: “At a meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society on — Feb- 
ruary, 1856, Sir H. Rawlinson gave an 
account of the migrations of the gypsies, 
tracing them distinctly from the Indus... 
to the Bosporus, where they arrived in the 
fourteenth century.” Rabbi Moses Gaster, 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.) 
says: “The first positive appearance of gyp- 
sies in Europe cannot be traced positively 
further back than the fourteenth century.” 

Parenthetically, I might add that I have 
been a rabid reader of NEWS-WEEK since 
last December, and even after my trial 
subscription ended in April, I have never 
since failed to purchase a copy each week 
wherever I might be. Yours in appreci- 
ation for a swell magazine, 

ALFRED A. KOSBERG 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
> 


Saying: Kindly advise me, at your con- 
venience, as to the name of the New York 
financier to whom is attributed the coining 
of the saying: “The Public Be Damned’; 
also, if possible, as to the approximate date 
on which it was uttered by him (accord- 
ing to records) the first time. 

FRED W. STEBBINS 

Allentown, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: In 1879, at the time of 
the New York State Législature’s Hepburn 
Committee activities, a reporter asked 
William H. Vanderbilt, son of old Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, why the extra-fare mail 
train between New York and Chicago was 
being taken off. Vanderbilt answered that 
it wasn’t paying. But, the reporter wanted 
to know, why not accommodate the pub- 
lic? They find it useful and convenient. 
“The public be damned,” Mr. Vanderbilt 
came back. “I’m working for my stock- 
holders. If the public wants the train, why 
don’t they pay for it?” 


~~ 


Science: I wish to write you a line of 
appreciation for the excellent science arti- 
cle that appeared in the July 10 number 
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The new 


MARCHANT 


All Electric... Full Automatic 


_felitjoced (MIULATOR 


...gives you TWENTY POINTS 
of revolutionary superiority! 
...No other calculator equals 
MARCHANT'S Silent-Speed . .. 
smoothly-flowing mechanism... 
one-hand keyboard control... 
positive electric clearance in 
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over...true figure proof-dials 
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other exclusive MARCHANT 
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of NEWS-WEEK on page 22. It is rare that 
discoveries or developments in psychiatry 
are presented in the press in any adequate 
or critical form. The article in question, 
however, shows that its author has really 
studied the scientific journal in which Dr, 
Wertham’s article first appeared. 

It seems to me particularly commend- 
able to draw attention to the scientific dis. 
covery in connection with the Irwin case, 
as NEWS-WEEK did, instead of playing up 
the crime’s lurid details . . 

LILI GOLDEN 
Research Psychologist 
New York City 


> 


Morris Plan: We have just obtained a 
copy of your July 10 issue, and cannot re- 
frain from commenting on a number of 
items appearing in that story which we 
feel give an entirely erroneous picture of 
Morris Plan banking. 

In the first place, the heading of your 
article refers in bold type to “Morris Plan: 
Loan Banks.” This immediately gives a 
wrong impression, we feel, as Morris Plan 
institutions are primarily savings banks, 
investing their depositors’ funds in amor- 
tized loans to individuals, instead of in long 
time real estate mortgages, as do the mutu- 
al savings banks. 

The second paragraph of the article says, 
in no uncertain terms, that under the Mor- 
ris Plan “anyone with a steady job who 
gets two responsible people to sign his ap- 
plication can borrow from $50 to $5,000.” 
Nothing is farther from the truth. In the 
first place, unless a man has character and 
a record of having met obligations prompt- 
ly and according to terms, he would have 
a very difficult time in getting a loan from 
a Morris Plan institution, whether or not 
he had a “steady job.” In other words, 
Morris Plan loans are made primarily on 
the character and earning capacity of the 
borrower himself, rather than on the 
strength of his endorsers or collateral, or 
on the steadiness of his job alone. 

It is also apparent that you are laboring 
under a misconception regarding co-maker 
requirements; two co-makers are by no 
means a requirement on all Morris Plan 
loans, as your article states. During recent 
years, Morris Plan credit policies have been 
steadily broadened and diversified to the 
point where, on June 30, 1936, co-maker 
(including single name) loans represented 
only 49.60 per cent of total Morris Plan 
volume, the other 50.40 per cent being 
composed of collateral, automobile, appli- 
ance, real estate, FHA, and other types of 
loans. Thus, two co-makers have appeared 
on less than one-half of Morris Plan vol- 
ume during recent years, while the para- 
graph referred to in your article gives the 
impression that two co-makers are re- 
quired on every Morris Plan loan made. 

This same paragraph also implies that 
Morris Plan loans are made only in amounts 
from $50 to $5,000. This range, I believe, 
is correct as far as Morris Plan banks in 
New York State are concerned, but it is by 
no means applicable to Morris Plan insti- 
tutions in many other parts of the country, 
some of which have made loans to indi- 
viduals in amounts of $50,000, $60,000, 
$75,000 and up, depending on circum- 
stances. While it is true that relatively 
few loans are made in _ these larger 
amounts, nevertheless many Morris Plan 
banks are at liberty to make the larger 
loans under their State statutes if the cir- 
cumstances justify it, and loans of $10,000 
and $15,000, all on an amortized basis, of 
course, are no rarity in many Morris Plan 
banks. 

The third paragraph of your article says 
that all of the Morris Plan banks “charge 
6 per cent plus investigation costs (gen- 
erally 2 per cent).” This is, of course, also 
incorrect. Morris Plan rates vary in vari- 
ous states, and these, as you are probably 
aware, range all the way from about 4% 
per cent in the East to as high as 10 per 
cent in some of the Western States. While 
6 per cent discount is the usual discount 
rate charged and 2 per cent the usual in- 
vestigation charge on the smaller loans, it 
is not necessarily uniform everywhere, aS 
your article would indicate. Likewise, 
many Morris Plan banks charge no investi- 
gation or other costs beyond the 6 per cent 
discount on loans of amounts above $300 
or $500, and rarely ever does a Morris 
Plan bank make any charge, other than 
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that for discount, on loans secured by col- 
ateral. 

: Next in your article we come to the 
statement that 6 per cent discount plus 2 
per cent investigation charge is the equi- 
valent of more than 17 per cent actual in- 
terest for a year; a popular misconception. 
The cost of a loan to a borrower cannot be 
determined, at least so we believe, by a 
mathematical equation in terms of per- 
centages. If a borrower is charged $6 dis- 
count plus an investigation cost of $2 for 
a loan of $100 for one year, the cost to that 
porrower is $8. The required monthly de- 
posits are not a return of the borrowed 
funds but a savings plan, by which a part 
of income is put away for a definite pur- 
pose. The difference here between the usual 
commercial bank loan and the Morris Plan 
amortized loan is that, in the first instance, 
a borrower is required to maintain a de- 
posit account with the bank both before 
and during the life of the loan, whereas a 
Morris Plan borrower is not required to 
have previously been a depositor, but is 
only required to begin building up a de- 
posit account with the bank 30 days after 
the loan has been granted, so that he will 
have funds with which to meet his obli- 
gation at maturity. If the Morris Plan rate 
is more than 17 per cent, as your article 
says it is, what, I ask you, is the com- 


mercial bank rate? 
[ am sure that the fifth paragraph of 
your article must in some way be a mis- 


print. The second sentence says, “Christ- 
mas Clubs, safe-deposit boxes, vacation ac- 
counts, and automobile financing have re- 
duced the percentage of co-maker loans 
from more than 87 in 1932 to about 60 per 
cent of the total Morris Plan business— 
which amounted to $200,000,000 in 1936.” 
I don’t understand how Christmas Clubs 
and vacation accounts, or, least of all, how 
safe-deposit boxes, could in any conceiv- 
able manner affect the percentage of co- 
maker loans made, as they obviously bear 
no relation whatever to one another. 
JOSEPH E. BIRNIE 
Executive Secretary 


Morris Plan Bankers Assn. 
Richmond, Va. 


e Your comparison of the rates of charge 
on loans made by Morris banks puts their 
actual interest charges at more than 17 
per cent annually but points out that the 
legal rate of charge for personal finance 
companies is “3% per cent per month, or 
12 per cent annually, on loans up to $300.” 
The fact is that the 3% per cent rate is no 
longer a general maximum and that for 
the greater majority of these companies, 
the present maximum is now only 3 per 
cent per month, computed on the unpaid 
balance of the loan. 

Only four States east of the Mississippi, 
in the territory where the Uniform Smail 
Loan Laws are most generally in effect, 
still retain a 3% per cent maximum in 
their laws. These States are Michigan, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and West Virginia 
and in them, as in all the seventeen States 
in which Household Finance maintains its 
offices, our maximum charge is 3 per cent 
per month on balances up to $100 (in Ken- 
tucky $150), 2 per cent per month on 
balances of $101 to $200, and in an increas- 
ing number of States, the rate has been 
lowered to 1 per cent per month on loan 
balances of $201 to $300. The present trend 
is to reduce rates as quickly as conditions 
permit. Moreover, in comparing costs of 
loans, it should be remembered that at 3 
per cent per month, the actual cost to the 
borrower is not 36 per cent of the original 
loan since charges are computed on the 
unpaid balance only and this is materially 
reduced each month. 

Recent legislative changes, competition, 
and increasing efficiency on the part of 
personal finance companies are the prin- 
cipal reasons for the progress made in 
furnishing this service at the lowest possi- 
ble cost to families who belong to that 
great majority who do not have collateral 
or co-signer security necessary to obtain 
Morris Plan or other types of bank credit. 
Since this change has been fairly rapid and 
continuous, it is no discredit to NeEws-WEEK 
a its comparison was somewhat incom- 
plete, 

Burrk BLACKBURN 

Household Finance Corp. 

Chicago, Tl. 
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CONGRESS: Mr. Roosevelt's Court Plan Dies; 


Garner Arranges for Burial and for Party Truce 


“In taking again the oath of office as 
President of the United States, I assume 
the solemn obligation of leading the 
American people along the road over 
which they have chosen to advance.” 
On his second inaugural day, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt confidently flung these 
words toward a glowering sky. 

Following promises with action, the 
President urged increased centraliza- 
tion of Federal power; and to safeguard 
the New Deal program, he demanded 
six new Supreme Court Justices who 
would adapt “judicial interpretations 
to... actual present day needs.” 

Out of this request grew a constitu- 
tional conflict unparalleled since pre- 
Civil War clashes over States’ rights. 
Last week the struggle ended in a 
crushing defeat for the President: by a 
70 to 20 vote, the Senate buried the 
court reform plan in its Judiciary Com- 
mittee files. 


¢ Only a Mississippi political feud kept 
the week from being an uninterrupted 
series of Administration defeats. It was 
a single Mississippi vote that elected 
Alben W. Barkley, ardent New Dealer, 
to succeed Joe Robinson as Senate ma- 
jority leader. 

Two years ago Senators Theodore 
Gilmore Bilbo and Pat Harrison stopped 
speaking after a quarrel over a Missis- 
sippi judgeship. Beforé the Senate cau- 
cus last week, Bilbo sent word to his 
colleague that he would vote for him if 
only Harrison would indicate good will 
by speaking. The reply: Bilbo could go 
to hell. The result: Barkley’s 38-37 vic- 
tory over Harrison, a loyal but con- 
servative friend of the Administration. 


TERMS: After his return from 
Senator Robinson’s* funeral, Vice Presi- 
dent Garner visited the White House. 
Preliminary greetings over, Garner 
spoke with characteristic bluntness: 
“Mr. President, do you want it with the 
bark on, or without?” 

The Texas colloquialism puzzled Mr. 
Roosevelt. “I mean, Mr. President, do 
you want to hear what would be mighty 
pleasant to hear, or shall I just tell you 
the truth?” The President asked for 
the truth. 

“Your Supreme Court plan is dead!” 





*If Robinson had lived, the President 
probably.would have won. Last week op- 
position Senators admitted that the Demo- 
cratic leader 1 votes—a margin oO 
thre ledged to his compromise whic 


provided one new justice a year for each. 


justice over 75. 
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And it was. Five Democratic Sena- 
tors, Garner told his chief, had just 
gone over to the opposition. They were 
Prentiss Brown of Michigan, Charles 
Andrews of Florida, Edwin Johnson of 
Colorado, John Overton of Louisiana, 
and Clyde Herring of Iowa. 

With the understanding that he would 
sue for peace on the best possible terms, 
Garner returned to the Capitol. Sena- 
tors Burton K. Wheeler of Montana and 
Edward Burke of Nebraska, opposition 
leaders, insisted that the Supreme Court 
section of the bill be killed. Next day, 
at a meeting of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, scrapping of all but a few sections 
of the original bill was agreed on. Sena- 





HARRIS & EWING 


The Chief Justice: court-fight victor 


tor Joseph O’Mahoney, Wyoming Demo- 
crat, gleefully jotted down the terms: 
“No change in the S.C. (Supreme Court) 


Before making the defeat official, the 
Senate emphasized the President’s dis- 
comfiture. By a 71-19 vote—7 more 
than the necessary two-thirds—it over- 
rode his veto of a measure reducing in- 
terest on Federal farm loans. (The 
House already had taken similar action 
by a 260-98 vote.) 

Then the Senate grew still. Vice 
President Garner recognized a staunch 
New Dealer, Marvel Mills Logan of 
Kentucky. 

“I rise,” said Logan somberly, “to ask 
unanimous consent to recommit to the 
Committee on the Judiciary Senate Bill 
1392, to reorganize the judicial branch 
of the government...” 

“The Supreme Court is out of the 
way?” queried Senator Hiram Johnson 
of California, an opponent seven years 
ago of Charles Evans Hughes’ confirma- 
tion as Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

“The Supreme Court is out of the 
way,” assured Logan solemnly. 

“Glory be to God!” cried Johnson, and 
the galleries broke into sharp applause. 

As a face-saver for the President, 
Garner wanted the bill disposed of with- 
out a record vote, but he forgot to talk 
to the Republican leader, Charles Mc- 
Nary of Oregon. McNary asked for a 
roll call. Although the 70-20 vote em- 
phasized the President’s humiliation, it 
was not a test of Administration 
strength. Barkley and other White 
House followers had agreed to the bill’s 
death. In turn, the opposition promised 
to draft a mild measure for the reform 
of judicial procedure—including pro- 
visions for the Attorney General’s inter- 
vention in lower court cases involving 
constitutionality and for speedy appeal 
to the Supreme Court in such suits. 


REVERSAL: With defeat an estab- 
lished fact, mistakes in Administra- 
tion strategy became glaringly obvious. 
Before sending his proposals to Con- 
gress, Mr. Roosevelt had not taken 
House and Senate leaders into his con- 
fidence; and afterwards, he had held 
out against a compromise until mounting 
sentiment made even that impossible. 

Similarly, in aftermath, the finesse 
and skill of the opposition—including 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes— 
became apparent. For public support 
of his plan thé President. relied. upan 





impatience with the succession of con- 
servative court decisions. But from the 
day of his court message, the Nine con- 
sistently upheld New Deal statutes. 
_And not only did the court change its 
attitude toward reform legislation; it 
reversed previous decisions. 

Hughes and Justice Owen Roberts 
shared responsibility for this meta- 
morphosis by siding with the liberals— 
Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo. During 
the previous term Roberts had inter- 
preted the Constitution as McReynolds, 
Butler, Sutherland, and Van Devanter 
interpreted it. Both pro-court and anti- 
court factions credited the Chief Justice 
with persuading Roberts to put on the 
robe of liberalism. Senator Joseph 
Guffey put it into a Senate speech: 

“The palm for the masterly political 
strategy employed by the court mem- 
bers during the past couple of months 
must be awarded to the supremely 
clever politician and scholar Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes. He it was who has 
been the real master of the tactics be- 
hind the scenes, and hardly anyone can 
question the adroitness of the moves 
that have been made.” 

The Chief Justice gave the opposition 
more open assistance. Mr. Roosevelt 
argued that the justices needed addi- 
tional help. On Mar. 22, Wheeler* made 


*In the Senate, Wheeler directed the open 
warfare against the President. The Mon- 
tanan’s break with the Administration 
aroused young Thomas Corcoran, Presi- 
dential adviser and Wheeler associate dur- 
ing the Utility Holding Company fight. 
“All right,’ Corcoran told Wheeler in ef- 
fect, “but we'll beat you with your own 
tactics. That’s one reason I’m so confident 
we are going to win. You taught me some 
oes in the utility fight and they’ll be 
used against you.” 

Wheeler credited Corcoran and Benjamin 
Cohen, another young Federal attorney, 
with shaping the President’s original Court 
Bill. Friends of the two, both disciples of 
Harvard’s Felix Frankfurter, aver that 
Attorney General Cummings, Solicitor Gen- 
eral Stanley Reed, and the President him- 
self drew that proposal. Later, Corcoran 
and Cohen helped draft Robinson’s compro- 
mise only to see it collapse with his death. 





Red and Green 


As the late Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson’s funeral train passed 
through Vincennes, Ind., an un- 
named female Floridan, touring the 
district, witnessed the cortege. Last 
week she wrote Senator Claude Pep- 
per of Florida. 

She had espied a “Senator or Con- 
gressman wearing a maroon-colored 
smoking or lounging jacket .. . Will 
you kindly say to this gentleman 
that the lady seated in the green 
sedan at the station thought him 
most charming and would like the 
honor and privilege of knowing him?” 


a 


public a Hughes letter which flatly said 
an increase would hinder, not increase, 
court efficiency. 

May 18, Justice Willis Van Devanter 
announced his resignation—only a few 
hours before the Judiciary Committee 
voted 10 to 8 against the Court Bill. 
New Dealers saw the hand of Hughes 
in the timing. After that, the court 
proposal, like a leaky tire, slowly flat- 
tened and no amount of White House 
air could inflate it again. 

Meanwhile Hughes went his way. He 
took his setting-up exercises and ad- 
hered strictly to the regime which keeps 
him vigorous and alert at 75. But after 
the court recessed in June, the Chief 
Justice spoke to a group of Amherst 
College alumni: 

“The often unwise fervor of crusaders 
may carry a dominant majority over 
into oppression, destroying the basic 
values of Democratic government.” 


SPOKESMAN: Last week 125 news- 
paper men crowded into Mr. Roosevelt’s 
oval-shaped office to see how he would 
take his licking. Smiling genially, the 
President put a cigarette into his ivory 
holder and lifted a serene face to ques- 
tioners. 





Winners: Alben W. Barkley, Senate leader; John N. Garner, peace maker; Theodore G. Bilbo, feudist 
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Did he intend to do any further cam. 
paigning for his court plan? What did 
he think of the entire situation? Tp 
answer these and scores of other 
queries, Mr. Roosevelt resurrected the 
mythical White House spokesman, a 
device used by Calvin Coolidge to avoid 
direct quotation. 

After the Social Security decisions, 
said the spokesman, Mr. Roosevelt could 
have dropped the court fight with the 
logical contention of victory; now at 
least he could claim credit for the 
court’s changed attitude. But despite 
the tribunal’s about face, the President 
feared—eventually—further judicial in- 
vasion of the legislative field. Definite- 
ly, the court struggle might be renewed 
—but not at this session. 

The story of an unnamed publisher 
illustrated the President’s attitude to- 
ward the remainder of his New Deal 
program. When the publisher said pros- 
perity had returned and asked why Mr. 
Roosevelt kept pressing for reform, the 
Chief Executive reminded his visitor of 
the complacence which preceded the 
1929 crash. To point the moral, he gave 
his agricultural ideas a plug by allud- 
ing to the possibility this year of a 
14,500,000-bale cotton crop; two such 
crops, he said, might drive the price of 
cotton down to 7 or 8 cents.* Hence, 
of course, the need for a farm bill em- 
bodying compulsory crop control. 

The reporters also wondered about 
the possibility of reprisals against 
Wheeler, Burke, and other Democratic 
rebels. Mr. Roosevelt waved aside talk 
of punishment. The Chief Executive 
proposed, the Congress disposed—and 
the Congress had spoken. 

Outwardly, the President took his 
licking philosophically. 


*Result of this comment: cotton dropped 
$1.50 a bale. Uneasy traders suspected— 
mistakenly—that the President had vre- 
vealed inside information about the gov- 
ernment crop report due Aug. 9. 
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PROSPECT: For the moment at 
least, Garner and the other Southern 
politicians are in the Democratic sad- 
dle—a seat they haven’t sat in since 
1932. Their shock troops are the old- 
line leaders from Texas who hold key 
positions in Congress. Sam Rayburn, 
House floor leader; Marvin Jones, 
chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee; Hatton Sumners, head of 
the House Judiciary Committee—all are 
Texans and all rally round John Garner. 

Called back to Washington to bring 
order out of disorder, the Vice Presi- 
dent bartered his vacation for burial of 
the court plan and a truce to party 
strife. All along, New Dealers had 
known Garner’s distaste for the judi- 
ciary reform bill. Only a few days after 
jit emerged from the White House, the 
Texan and Senator Wheeler attended a 
luncheon; “Cactus Jack” leaned far 
across the table, gave Wheeler an af- 
fectionate whack, and chortled: 

“Burt, you’re a real patriot and the 
day is coming when we’ll have to go 
down to the White House and tell the 
President so.” 

Burke, not Wheeler, was the first op- 
position Senator to call at the White 
House after the 70-20 recommitment. 
The Nebraskan and Mr. Roosevelt 
talked amiably and inconclusively; Gar- 
ner arranged the meeting. 

3ut even though the Vice President 
might succeed in glossing over party 
differences for the remainder of his 
term, Democratic Congressmen threat- 
ened to cause Mr. Roosevelt plenty of 
trouble. Looking to 1940, one group 
wanted above all to prevent the Presi- 
dent from dictating the next Democratic 
nomination. Others feared his moves 
for increased regulation of business, 
industry, agriculture—and now at last 
were tempted to make a fight of it. 
The day of Roosevelt bills written at 
the White House and handed to Con- 
gress to pass without question, seemed 
definitely over. 


® Prospects for additional court va- 
cancies increased last week. Senator 
William H. King of Utah, anti-New 
Dealer and good friend of Justice 
Sutherland said other judges intended 
to resign. If Sutherland stepped down, 
the liberals would control the court 
with or without Hughes and Roberts. 
Further, appointees to the vacancies 
were certain to be liberals. 


® Over the week end, the President took 
Senator Robert La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin, his brother Philip La Follette, and 
Barkley on a cruise down the Potomac. 
Since taking over the leadership, Bark- 
ley has frequently conferred with the 
Progressive Senator. Out of their con- 
ference with the President came the 
decision to resist adjournment until 
Congress enacts at least a part of the 
Administration’s program. 

The La Follettes backed the Presi- 
dent on the court issue. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
invitation to them, so soon after his de- 
feat, constituted a warning to the vic- 
torious Conservatives. To carry out his 
objectives, Mr. Roosevelt would not hesi- 
tate to cross party lines—and that might 
well mean party realignment. 
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LABOR: Ford's Defense, Kosher Butchers, 
Coercion, Strip Teasers in the News 
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Washington: photographer’s fancy 


Labor’s larger difficulties, still at ebb 
last week, gave place in the news to a 
sea of comparativeiy minor troubles. 
Typical items: 

In Washington, striking painters pick- 
eted the United States Post Office Build- 
ing, and gave photographers a chance 
to snap the most-picketed picture of 
the season. In Buffalo, two bitter foes 
—the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation* and the American Federation 
of Labor—joined forces in a _ united 
strike front against meat packers and 
wholesalers, and threatened the city’s 
food supply. 

In New York City, the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers continued their water-front 
strike; and 5,000 kosher butcher-shop 
owners threatened an employers’ strike. 


HEARINGS: While local strikes 
went their ways, the backlash of the 
Spring’s major disturbances echoed in 
courtrooms and hearing chambers. 

Chicago: Early last week a coroner’s 
jury—six unemployed American Legion- 
naires—reported its findings upon the 


*Last week C.1.0.’s national strategy 


took a new twist. To John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers (weighty factors in President 
Roosevelt’s reelection last year; this year 
impatient of Administration coolness in the 
unsuccessful steel strike) the Steel Workers 
Organizin Committee submitted a report: 

The Federal Government throughout 
this entire situation has not displayed the 
slightest interest in protecting the rights of 
the steel workers on strike, which have 
been so flagrantly disregarded. 

“Violations of the national statutes, such 
as the national firearms act, by the steel 
corporations have produced no activity on 
the part of national officials.” 


South Chicago Memorial Day riots 
which resulted in the death of ten steel 
strikers. For 6 days the jury had heard 
testimony from pickets and police who 
witnessed the battle on the prairie 
bordering the Republic Steel Corp.’s 
plant; its ten separate verdicts, except 
for differences in individual names, 
were identical. 

“Kenneth Reed died from a wound 
, caused when the deceased was 
struck by a bullet fired from a gun held 
in the hand of an unknown police officer 

. when a large body of strikers and 
strike sympathizers numbering approxi- 
mately 1,500 to 2,000 persons, many of 
whom were armed with clubs and mis- 
siles, attempted to force their way 
through a police line... 

“From the testimony presented we 
the jury believe this occurrence to be 
justifiable homicide.” 

In direct contradiction to the jury’s 
verdict stood the official summary of 
the La Follette Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee’s report. The committee found that 
no strikers carried weapons, and that 
few hurled missiles; that police at- 
tacked without warning, and brutally 
treated their victims. ‘““Wounded prison- 
ers of war might have expected and 
received greater solicitude. 

“Common sense tells us that shoot- 
ing in the air cannot explain 40 gun- 
shot wounds, the majority of them in 
the back. 

“We conclude that the consequences 
of the Memorial Day encounter were 
clearly avoidable by the police.” 

Detroit: In Common Pleas Court, 









NEWS.WEEK FROM EUROPEAN 


GERMANY IN AMERICA: Amid shouts of ‘Heil, Hitler,’ Fritz Kuhn, Bavarian- 
born leader of the American Nazi movement’s 20,000 members, last week dedi- 
cated the 21st camp of the German-American Volksbund at Andover, N.J. 
The uniformed guard marched, 6,000 celebrants drank beer and ate knack- 
wurst—and Nazi foes revived agitation for a Congressional investigation. 


SS 


Judge Ralph W. Liddy bound over for 
trial eight Ford Motor Co. employes 
charged with beating United Automo- 
bile Workers’ organizers at the River 
Rouge plant two months ago. The ac- 
cused face a maximum sentence of five 
years’ imprisonment and $1,000 fine. 

And at the continuing National 
Labor Relations Board hearings, other 
Ford employes argued justification for 
their part in the May battle. They 
testified that the site of the trouble was 
the motor company’s private property 
and that Richard T. Frankensteen, 
U.A.W. organizer, had been warned 
against trespass. 

“*Boys, don’t go up there, that is 
Ford property.’ 

“Frankensteen replied, ‘Who are you?’ 

“*It doesn’t make any difference who 
I am, don’t go up there.’ 

“Frankensteen replied, ‘So what? We 
are American citizens, so we are going 
up.’ ” 

Washington: Stanley W. Switter— 
chief of police in Massillon, O., where 
two strikers were killed and 15 wounded 
in a riot near the Republic Steel Corp.’s 
plant—gave N.L.R.B. testimony that 
Republic officials coerced him into add- 
ing 30 company employes as special 
police. 

“I said all right I would appoint the 
whole damned outfit. I would give them 
everything they wanted. I could see 
there would be a battle and bloodshed 
as soon as they put guns into those 
rookies’ hands.” 

Cincinnati: The U.M.W. filed a com- 
plaint against the Clover Fork Coal Co., 


charging unfair competition with union 
meetings. The coal firm, said the min- 
ers, “did procure lewd and immoral 
women to perform free, indecent exhi- 
bitions known as strip-and-tease dances 
and to otherwise engage in gratuitous, 
licentious conduct at times when union 
meetings were scheduled, for the pur- 
pose of enticing its employes from at- 
tending such meetings.” 


The firm’s secretary-treasurer, A. F. 
Whitfield, denied that the firm had un- 
corked fleshpots to distract workers: 
“The company has been observing the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act to the let- 
ter. Strip tease? We deny that!” 


> 


CRIME: A ‘Lousy Shot’ Shoots: a 
Bandit Wounded, Another Dead 


At sunrise one day last week a stolen 
sedan whirled down the main street of 
Verden, Okla. Two sleepy, unshaven 
men rode the car: Fred Tindol and 
Roy (Pete) Traxler, fugitives from the 
Eastham Prison Farm, Huntsville, Tex- 
as. The outlaws halted before a two- 
story brick building. 

Word of their arrival spread among 
the town’s 587 inhabitants; all of them 
knew who and what Traxler was, but 
nobody bothered him. Justice of the 
Peace E. L. Harvey, sweeping his side- 
walk at the other side of the street, 


"ducked into his office (“I think too 


much of my skin to get it shot off’’). 

Traxler scuttled upstairs to a two- 
room apartment above the Post Office. 
His wife owns the building, lives in the 
upper story, and charges the United 
States Government $11.75 monthly fo. 
the ground floor. 

Nell Traxler gathered up her two 
dogs, Sweetpea and June, and fled the 
town with her husband and Tindol. At 
the end of a day’s feverish driving, the 
trio ran head on into a posse near th: 
Washita River. The officers fired, Nel! 
Traxler fainted, and her two men de- 
serted her. 

Led by Old Boston—McAlester Peni- 
tentiary’s crack bloodhound—a posse of 
1,000 men beat the Oklahoma bottom- 
lands, but found no trace of the fugi- 
tives. 

Next day at dawn the desperadoes 


kidnaped James E. Denton,* an oil-field 


*Middle name: Ethel. His parents wanted 
a daughter. 
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James E, Denton (between sheriff’s deputies) used a gun... 
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pumper, and seized his car. Dodging 
police in the back country, they pushed 
on to Caddo. There they kidnaped Fred 
trimmer, 50, a farmer, and appropri- 
ated his automobile. With Trimmer 
driving, they toured some more dusty 
roads. 

Finally, Traxler and Tindol ordered 
Trimmer to pull up at the roadside. 
Wearied by thirteen days and 3,000 
miles of kidnaping, shooting, eluding 
possemen, living chiefly on whisky, the 
pandits drowsed under the hot Okla- 
homa sun. 

Denton’s father’s pistol, stolen by 
Tindol, lay on the kidnaper’s knee. 
Denton seized the gun, shot the sleep- 
ing Tindol, and plugged Traxler in the 
back. 

Tindol died almost instantly. In a 
hospital at Hugo, Okla., Traxler grum- 
bled: “I tried to tell the guy he didn’t 
need to shoot me .. . But I just wasted 
my breath. He didn’t wait for me to 
say anything. He just shot.” 

Denton, small, mild, gray-haired at 
44, wore his honors lightly. His wife 
gloated: “He hadn’t fired a gun for 


three years ... I always joked with 
him about being a lousy shoct.. .” 
LYNCHING: ‘Negros Remember ... ° 


Two of the men wore raincoats and 
two wore overcoats; each of the four 
had hidden his head in a paper bag, 
with holes cut for his eyes. One night 
lat week they entered police head- 
quarters at Tallahassee, Fla., four blocks 
from the State Capitol. At gun-point 
the four men made Sergeant Harry 
Fairbanks deliver the keys of the 
county jail. 

A complicated system of entry gave 
the masked men no trouble. With Fair- 
banks held captive, they used six keys 
to unlock eight doors. Then they seized 
two cowering Negro youths—Richard 
Hawkins and Ernest Ponder, charged 
with stabbing V. F. Kelly, a Tallahassee 
policeman. 

The four masked men bound Fair- 
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American in Italy: At 82, Sara Delano Roosevelt gaily went sight-seeing 


amid the ruins of Pompeii. 


Then the President’s mother left Italy for the 


opening of the Music Festival in Salzburg, Austria; she arrived ‘happy and en- 
raptured by the dash through the mountains.’ In Vienna, Mrs. Roosevelt had 
tea with Max Reinhardt and the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 


EEE cee 


banks with an electric light cord, 
gagged him with a handkerchief, and 
locked him in a cell. When he worked 
loose of his bonds, his cries awakened 
County Jailer Robert Maige; by that 
time the four men had vanished with 
their prey. 

Next morning police found evidence 
of the South’s fifth lynching this year. 
Near the Jackson-Tallahassee highway, 
a few yards from the home of Supreme 
Court Justice Glenn Terrell, the Ne- 
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. .. to put Pete Traxler to bed 





groes’ bodies lay riddled with 15 to 20 
bullets each. Beside the bodies pla- 
cards scrawled in green paint sounded 
a misspelled warning: “Negros re- 
member you may be next.” 

Later in the week the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Washington, re- 
ceived from State’s Attorney General 
Orion C. Parker the bullets removed 
from the dead Negroes—and seventeen 
test bullets for comparison, fired from 
the guns of all city and county officers. 
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PHILIPPINES: Quezon Paves Con- 
tradictory Way Toward Home 


On the other side of the world a clus- 
ter of 7.083 islands dots the Pacific 
Ocean; 6,621 are less than one square 
mile in area, and only 2,441 have names. 
The rest are anonymous geographic 
atoms, tiny fragments in a political jig- 
saw: the Philippine Islands’ independ- 
ence. 

Racial, linguistic, and wide sociologi- 
cal variations complicate Filipinos’ prob- 
lems. Forty-three ethnographic groups 
speak 87 languages and dialects; the 
Islands’ 13,000,000 inhabitants belong to 
four main religious groups—Christian 
sects, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and as- 
sorted heathens. In outlook and under- 
standing, ten thousand years separates 
the nameless Negrito in the Apayao 
swamps from his polished fellow-citizen 
Manuel Quezon, the Commonwealth’s 
president. One common desire binds to- 
gether the barefoot peasant and the 
bland, sophisticated politician: the wish 
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to be free, at once and for all time, of 
United States’ sovereignty. 


SENTIMENT: A dream of empire 

motivated American expropriation of 

' the Philippine Islands 38 years ago. 

Cuba had been taken; there was yet an- 
other world to conquer. 

Early in the Spanish American War, 
John Barrett, United States Minister to 
Siam, summarized sentiment toward 
acquisition: “It is of the greatest im- 
portance that the United States should 
take the Philippine Islands. Their value 
is not realized at home. They are richer 
and far larger than Cuba, and in the 
hands of a strong power would be the 
key to the Far East.” 

One obstacle stood between the United 
States and her new possession: Emilio 
Aguinaldo, the Philippines’ military 
leader. To win the native patriot to the 
American objective, United States Con- 
sul Rounceville Wildman gave this as- 
surance at Hong Kong: “Whatever the 
final disposition of the conquered terri- 
tory may be, you can trust to the United 
States that justice and honor will con- 
trol all their dealings with you...” 

President William McKinley’s order 
to occupy the Islands drew from Agui- 
naldo a disillusioned protest “in the 
name of God, root and source of all 
justice against this intrusion of 
the United States Government on the 
sovereignty of these Islands. . .” 

But Aguinaldo’s objection left Mc- 
Kinley’s objective unchanged. He con- 
ferred with George Dewey upon the 
Admiral’s triumphant return from San- 
tiago, and his jotted notes survived the 
interview: 

“What is our duty? 

Keep the Islands permanently. 

Valuable in every way. 

Should we give up the Islands? 

Never—never.” 


REALITIES: “I would rather live in 
a country that is run like hell by Fili- 
pinos than in a country that was run 
like heaven by Americans.” 

Quezon thus once epitomized his be- 
wildered countrymen’s attitude toward 
the United States. In the struggle for 
insular independence, American inter- 
ests at home joined the Philippine 
patriots. By 1929, the movement had 
gathered force: the National Grange, 
the National Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the Farmers Union sought Philip- 
pine independence as a means to elimi- 
nate the competition of Philippine su- 
gar in the American market. Likewise, 
American investors in Cuba lobbied for 
the Islands’ freedom; the $550,000,000 
Cuban-American sugar business found 
its product taxed in the United States 
while Philippine sugar entered duty- 
free. 

In 1933 the Hawes-Cutting Bill be- 
came law. It provided complete inde- 
pendence in 1942, and for the interim 
checked immigration and imposed a’ ris- 
ing tariff scale upon insular products. 
“It is not an independence bill at all,” 
Quezon argued. “It is a tariff bill di- 
rected against our products; it is an im- 
migration bill directed against our 
labor.” The Islands’ Legislature re- 
jected the measure. 
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The Philippines—in Far East focus 


In 1934, the Tydings-McDuffie Act re- 
placed the earlier bill, modifying its 
offensive clauses and providing for 
withdrawal of military and naval bases 
in the Islands. Filipinos complained 
that the act would strangle the Islands, 
then free them. Insular businessmen 
saw that their exports—cocoanut oil, 
buttons, hats, embroideries, cordage— 
would dwindle to nothing by 1946, the 
new independence date. Rather than 
slow starvation, they preferred liber- 
ation—and a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with the United States. 

Last Winter Quezon appealed to Con- 
gress to advance the independence date 
to 1938 or 1939; Philippine stocks and 
bonds dropped sharply. Last week the 
New York World-Telegram carried a 
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Manuel Quezon talked of independence 
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front-page interview with Quezon: “Tf 
(insular independence) should ever pe. 
come the subject of discussion, you May 
be certain that any substitute. proposaj 
suggested by Congress to end the pres. 
ent unsatisfactory arrangement, will re. 
ceive the serious consideration of the 
Philippine Commonwealth.” 

The headline interpreted Quezon’; 
views: QUEZON HINTS AT ABANDONING 
INDEPENDENCE FOR FILIPINOS. Philippine 
stocks and bonds rose sharply; some 
closed 6 points up. 

Quezon intended the statement for 
Filipino consumption. Seven months 
absent from home, the gay dictator. 
president had flitted four times across 
the Atlantic, made merry in New York 
and Paris night clubs, conducted goy. 
ernmental affairs by radiophone—ang 
failed in his mission to clinch a recipro- 
cal trade agreement with the United 
States. A rising market in Manila, he 
hoped, would placate impatient busi- 
nessmen. 

Next day, Quezon issued another 
statement: “The sooner independence js 
granted the better ... The Philippines 
can manage their own affairs .. .” 
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THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


The President: 


Signed bill eg iro! Ay cent gov- 
ernment loans of $85,000,000 during next 
three years to help 2,500,000 tenants and 
share croppers acquire their own farms: 
until repayment, borrowers are subject 
to farming practices prescribed by Ag- 
riculture Department. 


Signed bill appropriating $194,536,063 
for War Department non-military activ- 
ities; $52,500,000 for flood control is to 
be matched with a like amount from the 
$1,500,000,000 relief fund for 1938. 


Sent to Senate nomination of James L. 
Houghteling, Chicago, as Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, to 
succeed the late Daniel W. MacCormack. 


Senate: 


Sent to President bill repealing the 
1932 Economy Act’s “marriage clause,” 
which fae ma that in government pay- 
roll reductions persons with spouses in 
Federal employ shall be dropped first. 

Sent to President_the $133,000,000 In- 
terior Department Supply Bill, complet- 
san “omgrecmcnal action on all regular 
19 appropriations bills. 


Sent back to House for action on 
amendments District of Columbia tax 
bill, featuring an_income levy to raise 
$5,000,000 annually; a rider legalizes 
ane eperoved price maintenance con- 
tracts between manufacturers and re- 
tailers on trade-marked articles. 


Sent to Senate Starnes bill prohibiting 
use of Federal funds after Dec. 31 to em- 
ploy aliens on government jobs (outside 

he armed forces) if American citizens 
are available; the President may make 
exceptions in the government’s interest. 


Sent to Senate bill authorizing a $21,- 
460,000 construction and rehabilitation 
Ee ram at military posts in the United 

tates, Panama, and Hawaii. 


Departments: 


Secretary of State Hull, in another “ef- 
ficiency” reorganization move, created a 
Division of Political Relations to super- 
vise and coordinate the divisions con- 
cerned with foreign relations, and ap- 
pointed James C. Dunn, former head of 
he European Affairs Division, its chief. 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended July 22) 


Receipts ....ssescccccccsces $84,919,946.10 
MADORRMEOD occ ci cesesccies $74,627,1 78.44 
EEE SERENE a $2 594,130, 154.15 
Deficit, fiscal year.......... $194,071,222.72 
WES GN cchcscescecssa 660,300, 261.46 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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SPAIN: Genius of British Foreign Office 
Solves Puzzles--but the War Goes on 


“Machiavelli has been warped by po- 
litical romanticists; the name has been 
used to connote obscure, treacherous, 
satanic diplomacy. In reality the renais- 
sance Florentine statesman expounded 
the simple truth that under certain con- 
ditions an autocratic brain alone can 
save a tottering organization. 

For the last few years Britain has 
watched one man, Benito Mussolini, 
convert a weak, confused country into a 
unified and militant power. More re- 
cently it has watched another man, 
Francisco Franco, try and fail to impose 
autocratic order on Spain. 

During these years British prestige 
sank to its lowest quota- 
tion since: America’s rescue 
of the Allies in 1917; then, 
it began to come back. To- 
day London has almost re- 
gained its former position of 
supreme arbiter in the af- 
fairs of Europe. And this is 
largely due to the thinking 
of one man. 


PUZZLE SOLVER: Last 
week the poisons emanating 
from the Spanish war hung 
over Europe like an ever- 
thickening pall of gas. Brit- 
ain’s business and _ political 
leaders could be thankful that 
Sir Robert Gilbert Vansittart 
sat at a desk somewhere in 
the depths of the Foreign 
Office. 

This man, _ broad-shoul- 
dered, and as nervously ac- 
tive at 56 as at 36, had been 
solving his country’s most 
difficult diplomatic puzzles 
for eight years. At times more 
glamorous politicians had 
overruled him; but in the end 
the Permanent Undersecre- 
tary at Whitehall has always 
had the right answer. 

That is why Machiavelli- 
and-soda, as his cronies nick- 
named him, is not an ambas- 
sador. He had hoped to be one. 
First in Persia, then in Egypt, 
then in Sweden, he served 
brief preparatory terms. At 
the Paris Peace Conference 
the glittery-eyed attaché so 
distinguished himself for technical work 
that Lord Curzon of Kedleston picked 
him as private secretary and confidant. 

Vansittart imbibed big-time diplo- 
macy from the Foreign Minister until 
the Old Grandee retired in 1924. Then he 
became head of Whitehall’s American 
department.* In 1928 he rose to a po- 


“In 1921 he married Mrs. Gladys Robin- 
son Duff, daughter of Gen. W. C. me 
heimer, U.S.A. She died in 1928. ree 
years later he married Lady Colville Baker 
~ ‘Cricket”—sister of the_wife of Sir Eric 
Phipps, British envoy to Berlin. 
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sition making him the right-hand man 
of the Foreign Minister and the Prime 
Minister as well. In this capacity the 
following year he came to the United 
States with Premier MacDonald for 
the disarmament discussions with Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Vansittart’s friends predicted he 
would be the next ambassador to the 
United States. But second-sighted eld- 
ers detected a deeper talent in his 
streamlined head—and condemned him 
to magnificent-anonymity in Whitehall. 
Here for a year he has been working 
out the prize puzzle: how to keep Spain 
from becoming a Fascist province or a 





Sir Robert Vansittart 


Soviet outpost—in either case a menace 
to Britain’s route through the Mediter- 
ranean. 

As autocrat of the secret service, 
Vansittart is the only man alive who 
knows all its number-one agents—and 
probably the only man in Europe who 
can safely match his guesses against 
those of Machiavelli’s most glorious 
disciple, Mussolini. Last week the Duce 
seemed more solid than for some time; 
at least his legions in Spain appeared to 
be reaping much-needed victories. 


WHEAT FIELDS: The first-week in 
July—just after the Whites’ notable 
capture of Bilbao—Madrid’s defenders 
surprised the world by unleashing a 
steam-roller offensive against the forces 
that had besieged the capital for nine 
months. With lightning tactics and a 
fresh, well-disciplined army, Gen. Jose 
Miaja occupied 100 square miles, worth 
$8,000,000 a year in wheat, before his 
advance wore out 15 miles northwest of 
its starting point. ‘ 

Last week the Whites counter-at- 
tacked, and stories of their waning 
manpower collapsed. Behind a 30-mile 
front, Franco took personal charge of 
an army almost equaling Miaja’s re- 
puted 500,000 Spaniards and foreigners. 
From somewhere appeared, row on row, 
batteries of 10-inch guns. In the blazing 
sky above, storms of glittering German 
Heinkels and Italian Fiats raced and 
wheeled. 

It was 104 in the shade when the 
battle gained momentum. As far as the 
eye could see, smoke rose from the yel- 
low fields—the terrific artil- 
lery duel had set half the re- 
gion aflame. The men—Span- 
iards, Italians, Moors—who 
left their shelters to jog for- 
ward with fixed bayonets, 
staggered in the heat waves. 
Many of them, in the craze 
of battle, tore their shirts 
from their bodies; others 
threw away their heavy rifles 
and tackled the adversary 
with knives and fists. 

After 24 hours the engage- 
ment, on a scale previously 
known only in the World 
War, seemed to have reached 
a deadlock. Reported casual- 
ties ran up to 10,000. The Reds 
boasted of having brought 
down 60 White planes; cor- 
respondents estimated that at 
one point more than 200 air- 
craft dueled for supremacy 
above the Castilian plateau, 
a spectacle without parallel 
outside of Wellsian fiction. 

Both sides seemed to have 
collapsed from exhaustion. 
But Saturday Franco’s guns 
resumed their barrage with 
new vigor. Once again waves 
of men surged over the 
parched fields. Monday, Fran- 
co announced that, with the 
help of 20,000 Italians, he had 
retrieved his lost wheat fields. 
More: he claimed to have the 
Reds on the run—he hoped 
to drive them clear down to 
Valencia. 


ACME 


COUNTERWEIGHTS: Where did 
Franco’s new equipment and munitions 
come from? Vansittart undoubtedly 
knew. But the public had to be satis- 
fied with reports from “inside sources.” 
Outstanding “dope” story: : 

That Jose Maria Gil Robles, strong 
man of the Spanish Catholic Party, had 
made a secret deal for the Whites with 
Paris and London. The Royalist poli- 
tician, enemy of Frafico’s military 
clique, has remained quietly in Portugal 
since the war’s outbreak. That he 









would make up with Franco as soon as 
the generalissimo discarded his dic- 
tator cronies seemed possible. It would 
also coincide with Vansittart’s plan of 
campaign. 

The Foreign Office trouble shooter 
has poetic vision (published a volume 
of verse in 1934); he also speaks Arabic; 
h- has never underestimated Mussolini’s 
power to damage Britain’s position in 
the Red and Mediterranean Seas, and 
long ago he saw the potential danger 
of concerted Italo-German action. 

His first worry after the Spanish 
war became international was to get 
Adolf Hitler out of Spain and away 
from his “anti-bolshevism” pact with 
the Duce. Toward this end, a combi- 
nation of events worked for (if not 
necessarily with) Vansittart. 

Things German became popular in 
Britain (in 1935 Vansittart had drafted 
the Anglo-German naval treaty that 
caused the French to cry “Treason!’’). 
Things Russian became _ unpopular. 
Members of the government began to 
consider seriously the Fiihrer’s plan for 
a Western Europe pact excluding Rus- 
sia. This was anathema to Paris—but 
French capitalists scuttled the pro- 
Soviet government of Leon Blum. Plot- 
ting—mysterious and gigantic—shook 
the Soviet regime to its roots. 

By implication, if not actually by a 
secret agreement, the Germans now 
consider themselves free to launch their 
“Push to the East” whenever they are 
ready. (And if they ever do, it will be a 
long time before they can become a 
danger to the Empire.) They have long 
since given up helping Franco—they 
must save their men and supplies. 

The Reich’s defection left Italy to 
wear itself out supporting the wavering 
White cause. And most of the wordy, 
complicated, and seemingly aimless, 
diplomatic wrangles of recent weeks in 
London boil down to the common de- 
nominator that Britain, champion of 
‘democracy, wants Franco to win, but 
cannot openly support him; and wants 
Mussolini to lose, but cannot afford to 
see him withdraw from Spain—since a 
Marxist regime then presumably would 
monopolize Spanish iron, tin, copper, 
and mercury. 


WATERWAY: Whether or not Mus- 
solini wins direct concessions from 
Franco as reward for his help, is al- 
most a secondary matter to the British. 
Whitehall’s permanent headache con- 
cerns the Duce’s insistence on dominat- 
ing the Mediterranean, which the Brit- 
ish have considered their trade high- 
way since they seized Gibraltar in 1704. 

Last week the results of Vansittart’s 
latest meditations became manifest in 
a speech by Anthony Eden. In the 
House of Commons he used the strong- 
est language yet employed by the Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister in connection with 
the Spanish war: 

“This country has every intention of 
defending its natural interests in the 
Mediterranean. There must be no mis- 
take ...” and “What I have said... 
applies equally to the Red Sea. It isa 
major British interest that no great 
power should establish itself on that 
waterway’s eastern shore (Yemen).” 
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BRITAIN: Commons Legislates 
Keys to Open ‘Holy Deadlock’ 


Two systems stand above all others 
for the continued confidence they in- 
spire in millions of pale-faced humans. 
One is the Church of Rome. The other 
is the British Government. Both, 
through the cycles of the centuries, re- 
main fundamentally unchanged; yet 
both yield, subtly and sometimes with 
exasperating slowness, to the pressure 
of human change. 

In some instances more than others 
one man can claim the distinction of 
setting the actual machinery of change 
in motion. As such an individual, pro- 
gressive Britons last week hailed Alan 


public drinking restrictions: “I shalj 
continue to urge that the ‘pub’ is a 
valuable institution—politically, a cen. 
ter of sanity.” 

Fellow members soon learned to fear 
his quick tongue. Once Lady Astor (of 
Virginia), an incorruptible milk drinker, 
tried to bait him. Herbert silenced her: 
“If the noble lady would take a regular 
course in narcotics, it would make her 
much less restive in this house.” 

Last week A.P.H. had got nowhere 
on his liquor plank but he won his first, 
most important point: the House of 
Commons approved insanity, cruelty, 
and desertion as possible grounds for 
divorce. Nothing but the King’s signa- 
ture was needed to make the law effec. 
tive next Jan. 1—substituting the 400- 
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Wales: Lloyd George welcomed the King and Queen to Caernarvon 


Patrick Herbert—an Irishman who has 
never set foot on Irish soil, an Oxford 
law graduate who has never practiced, 
and an enemy of moral curbs who is 
sober, faithful, and the happy father of 
four children. 

Londoners began to admire A.P.H. in 
1911, the year his initials first appeared 
at the end of sketches in “Punch’— 
sketches reflecting his long, humorous 
nose and ever-puckered eyelids. With 
the years his wit raged increasingly at 
the mistakes of his fellow men, par- 
ticularly at the stuffy blunders of poli- 
ticians. In 1934 he achieved interna- 
tional note with “Holy Deadlock”—a 
novel which was designed to illustrate 
the injustice of Britain’s medieval di- 
vorce laws. 

The following year Herbert stood for 
Parliament on an Independent double 
platform: to humanize the divorce laws 
and abolish Britain’s subprohibitionist 


year old rule (like New York State’s) 
that adultery is the sole justification 
for abolishing a marriage, or its wreck- 
age. 

Without Herbert’s help, Britons saw 
in the Simpson case last October to 
what degree of absurdity the existing 
system could be twisted. Because 4 
King wanted to marry his wife, the 
quiet ex-Guards officer gave her her 
legal freedom on the testimony of two 
domestics that he had passed a sinful 
night in a hotel with an appetizing— 
but obviously stage-prop—blonde. Even 
a trumped up case of insanity would 
have seemed less ridiculous. 


SEASON: Having passed the most 
constructive law in many years, the 
legislators prepared to close. shop this 
week until the end of October. They 
departed with the satisfaction of hav- 
ing lived through a rarely historic ses- 
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The feeble-looking varmints at the bottom of this page 
arrived in New York last week. Had they been able to 
speak, not merely squeak, they might have said: 

Greetings to Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia and our Bronx 
zoo neighbors from Generalissimo Doctor Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina, Benefactor of the Fatherland, Saviour, 
Hero, Titan, Caesar of the Caribbean, Napoleon of the West 
Indies, the Most Excellent Mr. President of the Republic of 
Santo Domingo—a tiny land which you may have over- 
looked, but where, nevertheless, Christopher Columbus 
founded the New World’s first white settlement (1493) and 
where today his bones lie buried—although jealous Havana 
and pompous Seville also claim the body. 

But a word about ourselves. We are the seldom-seen 
So-len’o-don, members of a race existing only in the Indies, 
and whose skeleton structure has remained the same for 
30,000 years! Our Greek-derived name means that our 
teeth (odon), of which we have 40, are encased in a tube 
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(solen); to Solenodon is affixed the Latin modifier paradoxus, because 
while our snout recalls the elephant, our scaly tails and furry smallness 
suggest the rat. We live, however, like lions, attacking and devouring 
live prey—insects, birds, etc. 

About our boss—whose name you pronounce True-heel’yoh. He is 
unhappy. Fifty-two years ago a part-Indian woman bore him to a 
humble mountain peasant. He got little learning until he joined the 
army and even then he might have remained a corporal if it hadn’t 
been for the Marines. From 1916 to 1924 the gringo soldiers helped 
keep order in Santo Domingo and one of their commanders spotted 
Corporal Trujillo as a nimble, imaginative, and fearless fellow. 

From the springboard of this military friendship the slight, nervous 
hillbilly rose to high commissions and vast influence in the army. Wit- 
ness his coup of 1930, by which he became president. By this time he 
had discarded his first wife, a peasant like him, mother of two 
daughters; and married a pale aristocratic beauty, Bienvenida Ricardo 
y Roman. 

Yet he was unhappy. He changed the name of San Domingo to 
Trujillo City; beautified the white-walled capital with a statue of 
Columbus that cost the taxpayers $5,000,000, and with other im- 
provements; established a model farm at Las Vegas, where 500 cows 
are milked daily by machinery; and strangled domestic and foreign 
business until he won a totalitarian trade monopoly. But he had no son. 

Accordingly, three years ago he passed a decree: any man married 
more than five years could automatically obtain a divorce if his wife 
had borne no children. He shed Bienvenida and married Maria 
Martinez Alba, a brass-voiced tradeswoman with a laundry monopoly 
of the army’s linen, and by whom he had had a son. Today Cornelito 
Ramfis Trujillo Martinez—eight years old, anemic, and guarded like 
a baby Lama—draws $150 a month as colonel in the army. 

But the Dictator loved the cosmopolitan, beautiful Bienvenida. 
When (to nobody’s surprise) she bore him a daughter ten months ago, 
Trujillo invented a new law: any man could get a divorce for any 
reason, just for the asking. But he has not yet divorced Maria the 
Laundress. 

The Caribbean Caesar—who has never once left his island—would 
like to relax. Instead he guzzles gallons of champagne, unchilled; chews 
his close-cropped, fast-graying mustache; and fools no one when he 
rides out on his white charger as if he didn’t have a care in the world. 
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sion.* (Cabinet officers were told to re- 
main in Britain as long as the Spanish 
crisis lasted.) 

King Edward VIII opened Parliament 
‘Nov. 3. Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win addressed it Dec. 10, announcing 
Edward’s abdication. King George VI 
sent it his first royal message Jan. 26. 
And Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain, succeeding Earl Baldwin, addressed 
it May 29, with a serenity that seemed 
to say: “A Chamberlain premier at 
last! All is well with the realm.” 

At the same time the Coronation sea- 
son, which started uncertainly in the 
wake of Edward’s flight, ended in a 
blaze of sunshine, power, and glory. 
During its 11 weeks the Empire had 
regained confidence in itself and pres- 
tige among its enemies. Without one 
un-Royal slip the King-by-fluke had re- 
viewed the greatest naval show since 


*And of having acted tactfully in the 
case of Palestine. Last week the Commons, 
at the government’s instigation, refused to 
approve the Peel report dividing the Holy 
Land (NEWS-WEEK, July 17, 1937). The 
plan now goes to the League of Nations— 
technical administrator of the Palestine 
mandate—without the official backing of 
the British Government, which thus dodges 
the attacks of disgruntled Jews and Arabs. 


1914; presided at military and aviation 
pageants surpassing even Adolf Hitler’s 
Wagnerian productions; visited Scot- 
land and Wales; opened countless ex- 
hibitions; received at countless func- 
tions; and endeared himself to the peo- 
ple by acting in public as nearly as 
possible like his late father, George the 
Family Man. 

Because she had fallen off her bike 
and skinned her knee, Princess Eliza- 
beth failed to attend the season’s final 
function. The most popular member of 
the Royal Family thereby missed a 
great sight: 10,000 formally dressed men 
and women moving about the sunlit 
grounds of Buckingham Palace, drink- 
ing claret punch and consuming one ton 
of raspberries. 
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FAR EAST: Rumors and Shells 
Fail to Impress the Marines 


“Why don’t they fight—or give up?” 
That’s what the United States Ma- 
rines in Peiping were grumbling. They 
‘were fed up with the heat, the thin 
Japanese beer, and the martial law 


CHINA: In 1931 Tokyo deprived Chang Hsueh-liang of his Manchurian Empire. 
kidnaped China’s Dictator, Chiang Kai-shek, Nanking relieved him of his ‘private’ 12,000-man army. 
new Sino-Japanese quarrel, he is out of the picture—for the present. 





which for two weeks had kept them jp 
barracks at night. (By day they guarg 
the American Embassy; after dark they 
like to relax with royal fizzes in the 
company of limber, olive-skinned, 
dance-hall girls). 

Last week the leathernecks § stjj 
didn’t know what it was all about, byt 
they wanted to go out and “clean up 
the whole mess.” From time to time 
they heard the racket of gunfire; from 
dawn to dusk they heard rumors. The 
Chinese and Japanese threatened each 
other diplomatically; the local military 
commanders ignored instructions from 
their respective capitals—dickering sep. 
arately and independently; and London, 
Washington, and Paris joined in pleas 
for conciliation. 


FOCUS: But as the week closed, 
Japanese warplanes and artillery gave 
Peiping suburbs a sound strafing—and 
at the same time the situation began to 
fall into a focus suitable for untrained 
Western eyes. The focal points: 

July 7, Chinese hotheads fired on Japa- 
nese maneuvering near Marco Polo 
Bridge and Wanpinghsien, walled city 
10 miles west of the ancient capital. A 






Last December after he had 
In the 


He bides his time in Napoleonic exile near 


Fenghua, (where Chiang Kai-shek was born). Chang may carry a revolver but half a dozen government henchmen 
watch the former ruler of 30,000,000 subjects when he pursues his favorite pastimes: boating, hiking, and read- 


ing Hollywood magazines. 





BOSSHARD-BLACK STAR 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Marco Polo bridge. Wanpinghsien, beyond, barred its gates and peace emissaries .. . 
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. came and left thus 
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Kicked: Carol Lathrop 


STRATTON & STRATTON FROM UNDERWOOD 


Peiping: the Marines wanted to go out ‘and clean up the whole mess’ 
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VATICAN CITY: These Swiss Guards recruits put Europe’s smallest state in step with rearming powers. This so full 
Fall they will don red, black, and yellow uniforms, designed by Michelangelo, and join the Pope’s 800-year-old army. hood | 
no fri 
a own a 
outside 
battle and truce followed. July 11, Chi- ated by Dr. J. I. Guillotin of Paris to streets. But Farouk, watching through circle. 
nese broke the truce, duplicating the lop off French aristocrats’ heads in 1789. his smile of acknowledgement for a pos- tally, t 
previous attack. Tokyo moved troops sible assassin’s bomb, would know that him fr 
(9,000 by last week) into Hopei Prov- — the unseen Tommies were only 60 miles to th 
ince (Peiping area) to supplement its n away on the banks of the Canal. He politic: 
7,000-man North China garrison. Chi- HEADLINER: Egypt Prepares to would remember that Egypt as a con- Wafdi 
nese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek re- Crown Farouk Without Crown dition of her independence—first granted tive | 
plied by mustering 100,000 men—which in 1921, confirmed last August after the Egypt 
he held in readiness 100 miles south of By the Christian (Gregorian) calen- Ethiopian crisis—had agreed to build solute! 
Peiping. dar King Farouk I of Egypt cannot be highways over which the Tommies could and fr 
Meanwhile the Japanese were putting 18 years old until Feb. 11, 1938. But _ return in an hour. In 1 
pressure on Gen. Sung Cheh-yuan, local the Islamic (lunar) calendar makes him Farouk would note that the rifles of rattlin 
Chinese commander, to give up all his 18—and legally of age—July 29. his guard, like those of his army, were ther’s 
rights over Hopei and Chahar Prov- This development would dissolve the made in England—useless without Brit- alded 
inces—which Tokyo already dominates three-man regency consisting of cousin, ish ammunition; that the mixed native a Bri 
in fact. As usual, it all boiled down to’ uncle, and a former foreign minister and British garrisons of the Sudan to hustle 
a question of saving face; only when’ that has ruled since Farouk’s father, the south were commanded by a British old P 
the last chance of this is gone, and their Fuad, died fifteen months ago. As a_ governor general. In sum—just as he is Cairo 
back is against the wall, will the Chi- Major, Farouk would become a full and is not 18,so Egypt is and is not free. varnis 
nese fight. King—the first to be invested in an in- When Farouk was born—at Cairo, ain, F 
dependent Egypt since Cleopatra pressed Feb. 11, 1920—his father, Ahmed Fuad, Farou 
e The week’s outstanding loss of dig- an asp against her breast 1,967 years was Sultan of a protectorate that Brit- rated 
nity: in Peiping, Japanese troops found ago and left the Valley of the Nile to ain wrangled from Turkey in 1914. tra-Br 
Mrs. Helen R. Jones of Detroit and Miss a Roman conqueror. Birth of a male heir in Egypt set Co- tions 
Carol Lathrop of Washington peering lonial Office wheels whirring; and in Milita 
over sandbag barricades and gave Mrs. TUTELAGE: Yet, despite his new due course Britain reconfirmed the with t 
Jones what she described as “a very authority, Farouk would not too liberal- Sultan as Fuad I. dignit 
forceful kick from behind.” Miss La- ly interpret his country’s independence. At the time, a fatal infection alread) count) 
throp complained of a kick in the stom- British tutelage from babyhood to his gnawed at the King’s throat: nois) with t 
ach. — majority, has taught him that his royal’ strangulations at unpredictable mo- of Br 
oe toast is buttered on the banks of the ments warned the British protectors liters 
Thames, not the Nile. that they must hasten the training of sport. 
, P Khedive Ismail’s* magnificent coach, his heir. A carefully chosen governess Apr 
GERMANY: Head Man Quits Job; preceded by a blue and gold uniformed —Mrs. Naylor—took Farouk in charge ing pr 
Long Dead Frenchman Gets I# guard, would bear him to the Parlia- at three: she taught him English and with } 
ment building. Crowds would roar: French as fast as he could absorb Arabic day tk 
When August Groebler went to work “Long live the King! Long live inde- from his father and mother and his Alre 
he donned full evening dress, top hat, pendent Egypt!” But Farouk would Egyptian nurses. rived 
and white gloves. In a black velvet know that Britain’s fleet still swung at round 
case he carried the tool of his profession anchor in Alexandria’s mirror-smooth ADVENTURER: The boy grew swilt- as a 
—a gleaming, razor-edged ax with a _ harbor; that British war planes still ly. At 14 he was 6 feet tall. From a him. 
lily engraved on its heavy head. To a_ soared over sandy flying fields all the French great grandfather, a veteran of matur 
roll of drums, Prussia’s hereditary State way to Libya. Britain had owned the Napoleon’s campaigns, he inherited fair associ 
executioner swung his weapon in a wide ‘bases; now she leased them—but as al- hair and gray-blue eyes. abled 
arc—and a neatly sliced head rolled off ways she occupied them. Lt. Col. Joseph Séve—late of the Em- to op 
the wooden block. The crowds would cheer because Brit- peror’sdragoon’s—swaggered into Cairo. gress 
Last week Groebler resigned. He was_ ish troops no longer patrolled Cairo’s Mahammed Ali Pasha, Turkey’s local veter: 
70 and tired of killing people. Since no governor—and first of Farouk’s line— 
one had turned up who would guarantee *In 1875 Prime Minister Disraeli paid Knew the quality of Napoleon’s men. $s 
not to botch the job, Prussia decided $20,000,000 to bankrupt Ismail for 176,602 He had fought them: in fact, at Aboukir with | 
to install the foolproof instrument cre- S165, OG en eee Britian 7 Control they had even chased him into the sea bend. 
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_whence the crew of Lord Nelson’s gig 
had dragged him dripping and half 
drowned. 

Instead of expelling or imprisoning 
this representative of his former foes, 
Ali commissioned Séve to create an 
pgyptian Grande Armée. The French- 
man took the name of Suleiman, and 
Ali honored him as Pasha. He in turn 
adopted Islam, and took to wife the 
great grandmother of Farouk. 

But Farouk had no chance to indulge 
what taste for adventure he might have 
inherited from the Frenchman. Mrs. 
Naylor stamped his childhood so indeli- 
bly with British middle-class puritanism 
that even now he doesn’t drink, smoke, 
or dabble in the sort of frivolity gener- 
ally associated with eastern potentates. 
After she was through, British-schooled 
tutors formed his 


Nazli and his sisters Fewzie, 15, Faiza, 
13, Faika, 11, and Fathia, 6. With them 
he is a laughing boy. A few others who 
know him well see under his mature 
demeanor to the winning, intellectually 
curious youth. 

A good athlete, Farouk plays polo well, 
excels in fencing. Better than all else, 
he rides. Horsemanship is in his blood; 
and from the moment he could sit a sad- 
dle he has had the freedom of his fa- 
ther’s stable—one of the finest studs of 
blooded Arab horses in the world. 

Last March he foresaw that ceremoni- 
al pomp would soon crowd sport and 
play from his life. For a last fling he 
wangled for himself, with his mother 
and sisters, a first vacation in the snows. 
His debut in Winter sports at St. Moritz 
enchanted him—skis are no respecters 





father’s health was 
failing fast they | 
crowded his hours 
so full that at man- 
hood he had made 
no friends of his 
own age and none 
outside his family 
circle. Not inciden- 
tally, this protected 
him from exposure 
to the dangerous 
political germ of 
Wafdism—the na- 
tive creed that 
Egypt must be ab- 
solutely sovereign 
and free. 

In 1935 when the 
rattling in his fa- 
ther’s throat her- 
alded an early end, 
a British cruiser 
hustled the 16-year- 
od Prince from 
Cairo for a final 
varnishing in Brit- 
ain. For six months 
Farouk was satu- 
rated with the ul- | 
tra-British tradi- 
tions of the Royal 
Military Academy, 
with the charm and 
dignity of British 
country life, and 
with the excellence 


youth. Because his 




















of British science, 
literature, and 
sport. 

Apr. 28, Fuad died. Farouk’s finish- 
ing process ended with a half hour chat 
with King Edward VIII, April 30. That 
day the King of Egypt was buried. 

Already proclaimed King when he ar- 
tived back in Cairo, Farouk fell into the 
round of ceremonial duties which, even 
a a minor, the Regency imposed on 
him. He did these duties well. Pre- 
Mature dignity, acquired from constant 
association with older persons, had en- 
abled him, even as a 14-year-old Prince, 
to open an International Postal Con- 
gress at Cairo with the gravity of a 
veteran. 


_ SPORTSMAN: Only in private and 
with his closest friends does Farouk un- 
bend. His friends are the Queen Mother 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Farouk I, King of Egypt 


of royalty—and fling kings headlong in- 
to drifts as impudently as commoners, 


© Egypt has no crown or sceptre. By 
the constitution of 1923, the King in the 
presence of parliament and his cabinet 
administers to himself the oath: “By 
Almighty Allah I swear to observe the 
laws and the constitution of the Egyp- 
tian people, and to maintain national 
independence and the integrity of Egyp- 
tian territory.” 

Then he receives as symbol the royal 
power the jewelled sword of Mahammed 
Ali the Great, founder of his line. A 
solemn march-past—in which his troops 
swear loyalty and salute him as Com- 
mander-in-Chief—completes this crown- 
less coronation. 
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YACHTING: Return Engagement: 
Tom Sopwith—Mike Vanderbilt 


Off Newport, R.IL., this week end two 
millionaires—one British, one American 
—will begin a four out of seven series 
of yacht races for the $500 America’s 
Cup, most coveted prize of the sea. 
Precedent gives the Britisher no chance 
whatever; an American has won the 
Cup each of the sixteen times it has 
been in competition since 1851. 


BRITISH CHALLENGER: T. O. M. 
(Thomas Octaye Murdoch) Sopwith’s 
friends call him Tom, of course. 

The challenging skipper is 49 years 
old, gray at the temples, dignified and 
reticent in the accepted British man- 
ner. When asked a question, he usually 
scratches his right ear with the stem of 
his pipe and carefully considers the 
proper answer before replying. 

Unlike his predecessor, Sir Thomas 
Lipton, who contentedly lost year after 
year but all the while ballyhooed his 
tea, Sopwith craves success in every- 
thing he undertakes and wants par- 
ticularly to win this year. His 1934 bid 
ended in sour discord: on the techni- 
cality that no protest flags were flown 
at the time, the race committee dis- 
allowed his charges that Vanderbilt 
committed fouls. Sopwith let off steam, 
said he was “disgusted at the spirit in 
which international racing is conducted 
here,” and left the country a very dis- 
appointed man. Many felt he had been 
given a raw deal. 

In his youth Sopwith reached every 
goal at which he aimed. He graduated 
from engineering school with a deep 
curiosity in the infant aviation industry. 
He got his pilot’s certificate in 1910, 
and the same week made the first west- 
east Channel flight. Later that year he 
won $20,000 for a 190-mile flight—the 
longest by a British plane from Eng- 
land to the Continent. 

This enabled Sopwith to visit the 
United States, where he made exhi- 
bition flights over Long Island. He 
bounced off fences, plunged into the 
ocean—and unofficially established him- 
self as the first air-mail pilot by drop- 
ping a letter on a Long Island house 
top; he also won a “bombing” contest, 
hurling oranges from a plane into 
circles chalked on the ground. On the 
same American trip he won the Harms- 
worth Trophy, symbol of powerboat 
supremacy. 

Returning to England in 1912, he led 
an Air Derby around Great Britain and 
then founded the Sopwith Aviation Co. 
He manufactured pursuit planes— 
Camels, Pups, and Dolphins—which 
reaped him a fortune during the World 
War. 

Sopwith’s first wife, the Hon. Beatrix 
Mary Leslie Hore-Ruthen, died in 
1930. Two years later he married Phyl- 
lis Brodie Gordon, a_ pink-cheeked 


blonde who’ll be right in the thick of 
things on board Endeavour II. Her job 
is timekeeper, and she says the most 
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Sails for Every Sea 


Three years ago T.O.M. Sopwith crossed the Atlant; 
deavour I to challenge for the America’s Cup. Even a 
yachtsmen conceded he had the fastest Class J sloop 
Sopwith’s crew—half amateur, half professional—handleq 
clumsily; Harold S. Vanderbilt, skipper of the defendin, 
had a machine-like crew. of professionals. Rainbow | 
races to two. 

This Saturday, Sopwith and Vanderbilt will renew the} 
seamanship. Ranger reputedly is the fastest J-boat ¢, 
America; Endeavour II, the fastest built anywhere. Boy 
experienced crews. The issue rests with the skippers, wh, 
how and when to use the many~huge sails the average Cup 
in its locker: 3 mainsails, 4 spinnakers, 2 forestaysails, 3 , 
2 balloon jibs, 6 Genoa jibs, and 6 quadrilateral jibs. 





Above—Endeavour II ‘running before the 
wind’ (breeze pushing from astern) in a light 
air. The sloop carries its mainsail to starboard, 
or right. To port, or left, is the parachute spin- 
naker, used only when running before the wind. 
Thespinnaker’s perforations are an English touch. 

Right—Ranger ‘bowling along’ in a healthy 
quartering breeze (diagonally from behind) 
under mainsail, forestaysail, and balloon jib. 











Seamen put a hoisted jib in stops. Alongside Ranger’s massive boom, sailors (above, left) 
A pull on the jib sheet snaps the mainsail up its 165-foot mast. When the sail nears the top 
cords and the sail spreads itself. labor, a winch and drumhead (above, right) help comp 
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Above—Ranger ‘reaching’ in a moderate wind. Here the sloop 
moves approximately at a right angle to the wind. The sails—main- 


sail, Genoa jib, and forestaysail with bottom just visible—are more 
nearly parallel to the line of the keel than when running or quartering. 

Right—Ranger ‘close-hauled’ (its course diagonally against the 
wind) in a moderately strong breeze, with mainsail, quad (quadri- 
lateral jib, sometimes called the Greta Garbo), and forestaysail. 


4 
é - 
LEVICK, ROSENFELD 


bt halyard to hoist the Under Endeavour’s close-hauled 
too heavy for manual triangular boom, Sopwith at the 
wheel in a pre-race workout. 
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REGATTA: Larchmont’s eight-day race week, ended last Saturday, crowded 
Long Island Sound with 2,265 competing yachts, ranging from Wee Scots to 


12-meter Internationals. 


Above—a flock of Snipes cross the starting line. 


a 


difficult thing about yachting is learn- 
ing the language (“As soon as a rope 
gets on a boat it becomes a sheet’’). 

On land the Sopwiths’ favorite pas- 
times are dinners, shooting, and deep- 
sea fishing. 


AMERICAN DEFENDER: Harold Stir- 
ling Vanderbilt, 53 this month, is known 
to his friends as Mike. They gave him 
that nickname when he was a boy be- 
cause Harold seemed too sissified. 

Son of the railroad king, William 
Kissam Vanderbilt, and Alvia E. Smith 
Vanderbilt (who subsequently divorced 
W. K. and married O. H. P. Belmont), 
he went through St. Mark’s School in 
Southboro, Mass., and won a medal 
every year for being the best pupil. 
After that he completed a 4-year course 
at Harvard in three years, and earned 
his letter as manager of the football 
team. The only trouble he encountered 
in Boston was a $100 fine for speeding 
his imported automobile through the 
streets at 12 miles per hour. 

Graduated from Harvard Law School 
in 1910, he went to work for the New 
York Central Railroad. During the War, 
as a lieutenant he commanded a sub- 
marine chaser operating out of Queens- 
town, Ireland. After the Armistice, he 
commanded the attention of many so- 
cially-anxious women who regarded 
him as America’s most. desirable 
bachelor. He owned some 150,000 shares 
of New York Central—1929 dividend: 
$8 a share—and was a director of half 
a dozen large corporations, including 
the First National Bank of New York. 
In 1933 he married a 32-year-old Phila- 
delphia society woman, Gertrude L. 
Conaway. 

Vanderbilt shares with Sopwith a 
fondness for pipes and airplanes. But 
aside from yachts his main interest is 
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bridge—a game which he plays at a 
notably slow tempo. Many experts 
credit him with being the father of con- 
tract bridge. At any rate his “Vander- 
bilt convention”—a one-club bid to 
show three quick tricks and a one- 
diamond reply to deny two quick tricks 
—paved the way for the one-over-one 
forcing bids now commonly used. 

At sea or at bridge, he wéars pince- 
nez glasses—with emphasis on _ the 
pince. They never fall off, no matter 
how violent his activity. 

For relaxation he likes champagne, 
cocktails, tennis, and swimming in his 
Palm Beach pool. He belongs to some 
sixteen clubs: Knickerbocker, Racquet 
& Tennis, Seawanhaka Corinthian, New 
York Yacht, Brook, National Golf Links, 
Creek, Meadow Brook, Whist, South 
Side Sportsmen’s, Garden City Golf, 
Piping Rock, River, Tennis & Racquet, 
Myopia Hunt, and Harvard. 

Whether or not Vanderbilt’s Ranger 
is fast enough to win the America’s 
Cup, the Defender starts the races a 
slight favorite. At 12 he began his rac- 
ing career at Newport, and he knows 
every breeze and current of the course. 


— 


TENNIS: The Davis Cup Hung 
On Budge’s Freckled Shoulders 


The fortunes of the 1937 United 
States Davis Cup team were as change- 
able as the weather. 

Cloudy. Last Spring, Donald Budge 
had little to offer besides his freckles 
and blazing red hair; he lost consistent- 
ly to second-raters. And what added to 
the Davis Cup committee’s grief: the 
second-raters kept beating each other, 
no one of them seeming to deserve the 
No. 2 singles position. 


Fair and Warmer. In Philadelphia 
two months ago, the barometer soared 
when the team swamped Australia, five 
matches to none. Budge defeated Jack 
Bromwich and Jack Crawford; so did 
acrobatic little Bitsy Grant; and the 
Budge-Gene Mako duet outharmonized 
Crawford and Vivian McGrath. It was 
a breeze—tempered by the fact that 
Australia’s ace, Adrian Quist, had _ in- 
testinal flu and couldn’t play. 

Unsettled. At Wimbledon a fortnight 
ago, Budge was a one-man team. Grant 
lost both his matches—to Baron Gott- 
fried von Cramm and Heinrich Henke! 
Budge, however, was unbeatable. He 
defeated Henkel, then paired with 
Mako to shade Henkel and von Cramm 
in the doubles. 

With the series tied at 2-all, Budge 
took on von Cramm in the deciding 
contest. The American started coldly, 
dropping the first two sets—6-8, 5-7. 
Then he served at a blistering pace, 
stormed the net, and won two sets 
6-4, 6-2. With everything depending on 
the final set, Budge trailed 1-4 before 
he took command and finished in front, 
8-6. So tense and dramatic was the 
match that it prompted Tennis-hard- 
ened Suzanne Lenglen to rise from her 
seat and applaud for ten minutes afte: 
the players finished. 

Clearing. The final against England 
last week end started out exactly like 
the German series. Frank Parker 
substituting for Bitsy Grant who agreed 
with the committee that he was play- 
ing poorly—showed a vulnerable fore- 
hand. He put the United States in a 
hole by losing to Henry (Bunny) Austin, 
6-3, 6-2, 7-5. Budge wavered but finally 
overcame Charles Edgar Hare, giant 
southpaw, 15-13, 6-1, 6-2. Monday, 
the Budge-Mako combination downed 
Charles Tuckey and Frank Wilde, 6-3, 
7-5, 7-9, 12-10. 

It seemed that only an unpredictable 
cloudburst could wash out the United 
States team and keep it from regaining 
the Davis Cup—abroad since 1927. 


WIDE WORLD 


Donald Budge: America’s Davis Cup team 
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REGENCY: Tale of Dark Doings 
In the Days Before Victoria 


When Victoria was twelve, her Uncle 
Leopold decided it was high time she 
knew that she was the future Queen of 
England. In a pre-arranged history 
jesson the child was told her destiny, 
and her smug reaction hit just the right 
note. “I will be good,” she said. 

That sentence symbolizes the end of 
the Regency and the profligate reigns 
of mad George III’s sons. The public 
was fed up with the dissolute upper 
classes; there was a whiff of rebellion 
in the air. With the advent of Victoria 
in 1837, Englishmen put the old im- 
morality behind. them. 

But the era of evil still makes good 
copy—as in Vaughan Wilkins’ And So— 
Victoria (618 pages, 88,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50). A rich dish 
of romantic high jinks, the book is in 
the familiar. historical-novel pattern. 
Its hero, Christopher Harnish, is a 
young gentleman of high but mysterious 
birth who enjoys one of those series of 
remarkable adventures to which the 
children of fiction are so susceptible. 
Woven into his story is the whole march 
of the times, with strutting Regency 
bucks and their bawds and the fast- 
living royal family setting the pace. 

As a 9-year-old boy, Christopher 
starts his career by getting innocently 
involved in a plot to murder the infant 
Victoria. He runs away from the vil- 
lainous conspirators only to be sold into 
virtual slavery. Later sentenced to hang 
for murder, he is first pardoned by 
King George IV and then kidnaped by 
George’s foolish and pathetic Queen. 
From then on he is brought up as a 
young toff who goes on to more ad- 
ventures as champion of Victoria 
against her royal uncles. 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Vaughan Wilkins revives a rousing era 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSON (1902), )LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


Pillsbury does not care for Society, but his wife will not go without him 


Wilkins has trouble with his women- 
folk—they never seem to come to life. 
His tale, however, gives a convincing 
picture of a rousing, amusing age. Al- 
though Freddie Bartholomew would 
probably get the role of Christopher, 
the book would make a swell movie. 


- 


SOCIETY: Some Slices of Life 
From the Nation's Upper Crust 


Carl Sandburg mentions “exclusive” 
as the most detestable word in the Eng- 
lish language; yet the plain people of 
whom he writes show a perennial inter- 
est in the socially exclusive. Behind the 
loudest proletarian scorn there often 
lurks mute admiration. 

Dixon Wecter, young English profes- 
sor at the University of Colorado, nei- 
ther scorns nor admires; the upper crust 
merely amuses him. This week he 
shares his amusement with readers of 
The Saga of American Society—A 
Record of Social Aspiration 1607-1937 
(483 pages, 200,000 words. Illustrations, 


bibliography, index. Scribners, New 
York. $4). His book is packed with in- 
formation, entertainment, and _ wit. 


While much of it has been compiled 
from newspapers, magazines, and other 
books, it is a fresh and intelligent valu- 
ation of human vanity. 


® Even the Father of His Country had 
elements of snobbery in his character. 
Gen. Peter Muhlenberg reported that 
until he laughed Washington out of it, 
the first President wanted to be called 
High Mightiness. 


@ Mrs. William Bingham, an early Sen- 
ator’s wife, introduced the European 
custom of having a flunky announce 
guests—and thereby embarrassed the 
fifth President-to-be. “Senator Mon- 
roe!” yelled a door lackey when James 
Monroe arrived at her house. “Com- 
ing,” yelled the Senator. “Senator Mon- 
roe!” bawled another lackey further 
down the hall. “Coming as soon as I 
can get my greatcoat off,” retorted the 
harassed legislator. 


© Note on the First Families of Vir- 
ginia: excepting the descendants of 
John Rolfe, a man of unimportant rank, 
not a single American family derives 
from the original settlers of Jamestown. 
Of later settlers, by far the largest num- 
ber were members of the middle and 
lower classes, including numerous serv- 
ants and occasional convicts. 


© During Revolutionary times lonely 
Virginia planters often kidnaped guests 
at the point of a gun. But perhaps the 
most remarkable case of Southern hos- 
pitality involved a gentleman and his 
wife who, invited to dinner in Georgia, 
were persuaded to remain until two 
children had been born to them. 


® Charleston’s regard for local family 
prestige is still quietly emphasized at 
the annual St. Cecilia Ball. No invita- 
tions ever honor the Charleston home 
of Thomas W. Lamont, J. P. Morgan 
partner who is listed in the Social Reg- 
ister, but these invitations go regularly 
to certain inmates of the county poor 
farm. 


® August Belmont, German-born bank- 
er who married into a family of naval 
heroes and became American Minister 
to the Netherlands in 1853, was the last 
Jew to attain the top floor of Gentile 
society. Yet modern Jewish society is 
just as exclusive as the Four Hundred. 
Old Sephardic families like the Car- 
dozos—descended from Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews—occupy the inner 
sanctum, surrounded by German Jews 
stemming principally from banking 
antecedents, like the Warburgs, Schiffs, 
and Strauses. Russian Jews, however 
wealthy, find themselves unable to 
crash the gate. 


@ At Delmonico’s during the ’70s, a Ger- 
man banker spent $10,000 on a party 
for 72 guests. Table embellishments in- 
cluded a pool 30 feet long on which four 
drugged swans glided gracefully until 
the effects of the narcotic wore off, after 
which they staged a dramatic battle. 
The “cigarettes” smoked by guests at 
another dinner consisted of tobacco 
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rolled up in $100 bills, each engraved in 
gold with the initials of the host. 


@ Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, a brilliant host- 
ess of the ’90s, took little trouble to hide 
her aversions. One story describes an 
encounter with Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
in the Newport Casino. “I have just 
heard what you said about me at Tessie 
Oelrich’s last night,” cried Mrs. Bel- 
mont. “You told everybody that I look 
like a frog.” Mrs. Fish replied sweetly: 
“A toad, my dear; a toad.” 


@ Thirty-one years after the 1895 union 
of Consuelo Vanderbilt and His Grace, 
the ninth Duke of Marlborough, the 
public got the inside story of the most 
magnificent wedding in American social 
history. Testifying at annulment pro- 
ceedings, the Duchess named her mother 
as Cupid. Mrs. William Kissam Vander- 
bilt (later Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont), who 
had quashed the girl’s romance with an 
American by intercepting the lovers’ 
letters and threatening to shoot the up- 
start, stationed a guard outside the 
bride’s door on the wedding day and 
agreed to pay the impoverished Duke 
and his new spouse the income of $2,500,- 
000. She also repaired and maintained 
his Blenheim Palace at an annual cost 
of $100,000 and spent $2,500,000 on a 
town house for the pair. 


— 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Mea Culpa. By Louis-Ferdinand Céline. 
175 pages, 27,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2. Bitter, brilliant invective 
against the Soviets, who hailed Céline 
as a great writer after the success of 
“Journey to the End of the Night” and 
who will probably sing another tune now. 

A College Professor of the Renaissance. 
By Caro Lynn. 282 pages, 82,000 words. 
Index, bibliography. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, $3. A Latin pro- 
fessor writes an interesting study of an 
obscure and long-dead scholar. The sub- 
ject, Lucio Marineo Siculo, taught at 
the University of Salamanca and was 
famous for his humanistic teachings in 
the day when Spain was one of the 
world centers of the peaceful arts. 

Duet in Discord. By Elizabeth Garner. 
230 pages, 55,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2. A woman in her 40s writes 
a long reproachful letter—which she 
will never, never post—to the 26-year- 
old male who tired of her. Those who 
read it will understand clearly why the 
amour fatigued him. 

The Pearl Trader. By Louis Kornitzer. 
359 pages, 127,000 words. Sheridan 
House, New York. $3.50. Kornitzer has 
poked into out-of-the-way places and 
had some stirring adventures in his 
search for sea treasure, but his auto- 
biography is rather self-satisfied. The 
best pages describe the Moro amok- 
runners who believe each head they 
slice off insures them a slave in the 
hereafter. 

Japanese Lady in Europe. By Haruko 
Ichikawa. 380 pages, 252,000 words. 


Dutton, New York. $2.50. There are 
lots of good Oriental giggles in this 
travel diary written for the folks at 
home. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Music and Romance 
Attend Birth of Oil Industry 


Deserting the romance of Old Man 
River for the melodrama of Pennsyl- 
vania’s underground oil lakes, the cre- 
ators of “Show Boat’’—Osear Hammer- 
stein 2nd and Jerome Kern—have set 
another chapter of Americana to words 
and music. Produced for Paramount by 
Arthur Hornblow Jr., High, Wide and 
Handsome is a colorful and ingratiating 
account of a new industry’s labor pains. 

E. L. Drake, a railroad conductor, 
drilled the world’s first oil well. When 
he set up his flimsy pyramid of timbers 
at Oil Creek, in Titusville, Pa., skeptical 
neighbors touched their heads signifi- 
cantly. They knew all about oil: in 
quantities too small to be of commercial 
value, the gummy black fluid seeped in- 
to puddles on their farm land. They 
called it rock oil. Itinerant quacks bot- 
tled it and called it a panacea for more 
ills than the flesh was ever heir to. 

Then, on Aug. 29, 1859, Drake’s oil 
well “came in”—and neighboring land- 
owners and farmers changed their tune. 
Rock oil became “God’s Gold” and 
“Black Gold”; it was going to make 
their fortunes. 

In the stampede of the boom days, 
many farmers did make their fortune— 
but not without a battle of epic propor- 
tions. Executives of railroads carry- 





Irene Dunne goes into her dance 








ing the crude oil to refineries on th, 
coast fancied themselves as experts op 
the care and feeding of- infant indus. 
tries. They decided to adopt this one 
and bring it up as their own. 

At first they boosted transportatio, 
rates on crude oil until there was yy 
longer a profit in shipping it. Instead o 
giving up, the farmers retaliated py 
starting to build a pipe line to the re. 
finery. The story of that pipe line_ 
sabotaged by hired thugs, hampered py 
the difficult terrain and a shortage of 
labor and pipes—is the chief concern of 
“High, Wide and Handsome.” 

Reputedly costing $1,900,000, the film 
represents Paramount’s most preten- 
tious undertaking since Adolph Zukor 
took charge of production. Irene Dunne 
and Randolph Scott are at their best jp 
roles to which they are admirably 
suited; Elizabeth Patterson, Alan Hale. 
Akim Tamiroff, and their co-players are 
entirely competent. Nevertheless, the 
screen story owes its greatest debt to 
the shrewd and lively direction of Rov- 
ben Mamoulian. 

The daughter of a medicine-show 
spellbinder meets a young Titusville 
farmer; they meet and marry, part and 
are reunited to the accompaniment of 
a pleasant Kern score. But. Mamoulian 
wisely subordinates the conventional 
love story to the film’s lustier theme 
which, incidentally, is brought to a cli- 
max with one of the most fantastic 
battles ever recorded on the screen. 

Outnumbered two to one the embat- 
tled farmers are taking a decisive maul- 
ing at the hands of the railroad’s co- 
horts, when unexpected aid arrives on 


the scene. The rescue party—neither 
the United States Marines nor the bat- 
tleship Oregon—is none other than a 


carnival show. Once the roustabouts 
and clowns, bearded ladies and pygmies, 
acrobats, strongmen, and elephants fling 
themselves into the fray, realism gives 
way to broad comedy. But the issue is 
never in doubt; nor is there any doubt 
that the substitution of fancy for fact 
makes for one of the most spectacular 
finishes ever supplied a musical ro- 
mance. 


> 


OTHER OPENINGS 


The Toast of New York (RKO-Radio): 
An authentic reproduction of New York 
of the ’60s sets the background for a 
considerably less authentic biography of 
Jim Fisk. Highlights in the notorious 
speculator’s career—his battle with 
Cornelius Vanderbilt for control of the 
Erie Railroad; his spectacular attempt 
to corner the gold market—are convert- 
ed into staple screen fare and garnished 
with comedy (Jack Oakie) and romance 
(Frances Farmer, Cary Grant). As 
Fisk, Edward Arnold turns in another 
of his robust characterizations. 

Exclusive (Paramount): Brisk and 
fairly incredible melodrama based on 
Hollywood’s fanciful conception of re- 
porters and the social gangrene that 
might set in if a racketeer became the 
editor of a newspaper. Acted better 
than it deserves by Frances Farmer, 
Fred MacMurray, Charlie Ruggles, and 
Lloyd Nolan. 
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Central City, Colo. Population: now 572; once 50,000. 
Left—The Opera House; like ‘A Doll’s House,’ built in 1878—the year of plenty. 


Central City Play Festival 


Every Summer since 1932, Central City’s 
Opera House—relic of a boom-time culture 
set in a ghost mining town—has relived the 
glory of days when Bernhardt, Modjeska, and 
Booth trod its boards. For the Eureka Street 
theatre’s sixth revival, Richard Aldrich pre- 
sents Jed Harris’ production of “A Doll’s 
House.” Following the performances of Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s modernization of the Ibsen 
irama, the festival crowds—a potpourri of 
sightseers and miners, social elite, and Broad- 
way elect—gather at the Teller House, famed ; ‘ ’ 
hostelry reopened annually for the occasion. Broadway impresario: Jed Harris. 
Left—an Opera House usher tolls 
the knell of an intermission. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


Ruth Gord6én (Nora Helmer) and Sam Jaffe (Nils Donald Oenslager, designer of the production’s costumes and sets, rubs 


elbows with producer Richard Aldrich. Mrs. Paul T. Mayo (center) proposes 


Krogstad). Also in the cast: Walter Slezak 
a toast to the play’s success. Mrs. Oenslager (right) seconds the motion. 


(Thorwald Helmer) ,Dennis King (DoctorRank). 
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At Lisieux, France, 300,000 Roman Catholics gathered for the dedication of the 
Basilica of St. Teresa, a Carmelite nun who died in that city 40 years ago. 





Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, conducted the rites. Later he talked 
with St. Teresa’s sister, now prioress of the convent where the saint died. 





NEWSPHOTOS 


The basilica honors Pope Pius’ favorite saint whom he canonized in 1925. 
It has an American chapel, the gift of the late Leopold Huffer, banker. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


GUILD: Newspaper Men's Union 
Embroiled in Green-Lewis Row 


When delegates to the American 
Newspaper Guild Convention met in St. 
Louis last month they had reason to 
feel cheerful in spite of the heat. The 
organization boasted a total member- 
ship of 11,000—half of it enrolled with- 
in the year—and contracts, agreements, 
or “understandings” with 69 news. 
papers. 

The Guild wanted to branch out. 
Many workers in the business and ad- 
vertising departments of newspapers 
were still unorganized. But the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, with which 
the Guild affiliated itself in 1936, denied 
its jurisdiction over these employes. 

One alternative was to hook up with 
the new and thriving Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. Delegates took 
it—by a majority of 118% to 18%. They 
also came out for a Guild shop, under 
which all workers would be compelled 
to join up within 30 days of a signed 
Guild contract. The convention then en- 
dorsed the farmer-labor movement and 
President Roosevelt’s court reorganiza- 
tion plan, and expressed sympathy for 
the Spanish Loyalists. 

Three weeks later, 565 mewspaper 
publishers and executives convened in 
Chicago. They heard James G. Stahl- 
man, president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, announce 
that “A closed editorial shop means a 
closed editorial mind”; and they passed 
a resolution declaring their “unswerv- 
ing objection to the closed shop for news 
and editorial department workers.” 

Soon the Guild was embroiled in the 
William Green-John L. Lewis row. Fol- 
lowing Green’s criticism of C.I.O. tac- 
tics in the steel strike, Heywood Broun 
and Jonathan Eddy, Guild president and 
executive vice president, respectively, 
issued a statement from Washington. 
“Somewhere beyond the River Styx 
Benedict Arnold is preparing to an- 
nounce his own retirement as he cups 
his hands and proudly shouts: ‘Gang- 
way for William Green!’” 

Last week Green retorted in kind. 
Broun, he proclaimed, was a “stooge 
for the avowed Communists in the 
Cia 

The wordy war did not assuage the 
intra-Guild dissension which had de- 
veloped over the St. Louis resolutions. 
Seventeen guilds throughout the coun- 
try demanded a referendum on the con- 
vention action (ten guilds are enough 
to compel such a review). 

The week brought other Guild head- 
aches. In Washington, Green planned 
a rival editorial union under A.F. of L. 
auspices. In New York, Walter Lipp- 
man, syndicate columnist, denounced 
Guild leaders for committing the orga- 
nization to “political opinions” and de- 
clined to pay his Guild dues. In Seattle, 
40 Guildsmen on The Post-Intelligencer 
took similar action, announcing sus- 
pension of dues and assessment contri- 
butions. 
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TRANSITION 





BIRTHDAY: Ex-Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie I of Ethiopia, 46, July 23, cele- 
prated with a quiet family party at 
Bath, the English resort where the 
former King of Kings and his family 
live in exile: “When one’s heart is sad, 
it does not really matter where one 
lives.” 


_,.Governor Martin L. Davey of Ohio, 
53, July 25, celebrated at a birthday 
party in Columbus. 

ENGAGED: Margo, 20 Mexican-born 
stage and screen actress, and niece of 
Xavier Cugat, rumba orchestra leader, 
and Francis Lederer, 30, Prague-born 
stage and screen actor. 

MARRIED: Harold Gatty, 34, avia- 
tor who flew the Winnie Mae around 
the world in 1931 with the late Wiley 
Post, and Fenna Bolderhey, 23, of Am- 
sterdam, the Netherlands, whom he met 
in Honolulu early this year; by Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia of New York. 


...Jean Borotra, the “Bounding 
Basque,” French tennis star now virtu- 
ally retired but still a favorite of Wim- 
bledon, Forest Hills, and Auteuil Gal- 
leries, and Mrs. Mabel Barrechia, daugh- 
ter of Baroness de Forest and divorced 
mother of three children, secretly, in 
Paris. 

PARTED: Eleanor Holm Jarrett, 23, 
backstroke record-holder and former 
Olympics swimmer now appearing pro- 
fessionally in Cleveland’s Great Lakes 
Exposition, and Arthur (Art) Jarrett, 
49, crooning orchestra-leader playing at 
the Dallas, Texas, Pan-American Ex- 
position. They are considering an ami- 
able divorce (“we both want to work 
and have careers”). Everybody con- 
cerned—Jarrett, Mrs. Jarrett, Billy 
Rose, promoter of the “Aquacade” in 
which the swimmer is appearing, and 
Rose’s wife, Fanny Brice, comedienne— 
all vehemently denied that Rose had 


Eleanor Holm Jarrett and Georgia Coleman Gilson: work keeps them from their husbands 
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given Mrs. Jarrett an $1,800 engage- 
ment ring. 


... Georgia Coleman Gilson, 25, 1932 
Olympic diving champion, now a Santa 
Barbara, Calif., swimming coach, and 
Roof Gilson, 32, golf equipment sales- 
man. Mrs. Gilson says she is consider- 
ing divorce—because “our work has 
kept us apart.” 


ARRIVED: Louis Bromfield, 41, 1926 
Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist (“Early 
Autumn”), in New York for the first 
time in two years, from his Senlis home, 
30 miles north of Paris. En route, the 
author added 8,000 words to the manu- 
script of “The Rains Came,” a new 
novel. 

. - . 

DEPARTED: Sir Percy Bates, 58, 
Cunard White Star Line chairman, 
from New York, for London, after a 
Canadian fishing trip. Asked about 
speed competition between his Queen 
Mary and the French Line’s Normandie, 
he replied: “As for trying to regain the 
record from the Normandie ... I’m 
more interested in making money than 
in wasting it ...I need money in the 
worst way. That’s what we and our 
competitors are in business for.” 


... Dr. James E. West, chief executive 
of the Boy Scouts of America, from 
New York, for the Fifth World Scout 
Jamboree, at Bloemendaal-Vogelenzang, 
the Netherlands, and a Scout Leaders 
Conference at The Hague. Accompany- 
ing West were many of the 805 Amer- 
ican scouts (among 30,000 delegates 
from all nations) from 46 States and 
Hawaii. 

COMPOSED: A suite for strings and 
harp in four movements (“To Her 
Hands in Prayer,” “To Her Feet in 
Dance,” “To Her Heart in Beauty,” and 
“To Her Infinite Variety”), for Princess 
Margaret Rose of England, 6, by Den- 
nis Stoll, son of Sir Oswald Stoll, mo- 
tion picture theatre owner. 

SOLD: By Annie Henrietta, Lady 
Yule, widow of Sir David Yule, British 
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Harold Gatty took a Dutch bride 
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Sir Percy and Lady Bates went home 
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financier, to King Carol of Rumania, 
her $1,400,000 yacht Nahlin, on which 
Edward VIII and Mrs. Simpson made 
their Adriatic cruise last Summer. Six 
_years old, the 1,574-ton twin-screw 
steam-yacht has a cruising radius of 
5,000 miles, a dining salon seating 40, 
eight cabins (one in pale green, Ed- 
ward’s favorite color), a gymnasium, 
smoking room, and dance floor. Carol 
remarked: “I need relief sometimes 
from state duties, and can think of few 
more pleasant ways of recuperating 
one’s energies or refreshing one’s 
brain.” 

























































SICK LIST: Daniel O’Brien (Rex), 
80, self-styled King of the Hoboes (“al- 
most killed by auto” in New York 
City): disappeared from Bellevue Hos- 
pital, refusing medical aid despite a 
possible brain concussion. 
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... Walter Duranty, foreign correspond- 
ent and author (resting, after an oper- 
ation for an abdominal ailment, at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore): 
“condition good.” 

DIED: Guglielmo Marconi, 63, ra- 
dio engineer who developed wireless 
telegraphy, of heart paralysis, at his 
Rome home. Assisted by a carpenter, 
Marconi sent the first wireless flash 
across the garden of his Bologna home 
in 1895. Six years later a $200,000 ex- 
periment showed that the Italian “with 
a little hand organ” could send transat- 
lantic messages from Poldhu, Cornwall, 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland. World- 
wide recognition of radio followed its 
use in the Titanic disaster (1912), when 
a radioed plea saved 711 passengers. 
The inventor’s first wife, the former 
Beatrice O’Brien, daughter of Lord In- 
chiquin (The O’Brien), by whom he had 
three children, divorced him in 1924, 
Three years later the Roman Catholic 
Rota annulled the marriage, and Mar- 

. coni married Countess Marie Bezzi- 
Seali. A devout Catholic, he built the 
Papal radio station for Pope Pius and 
has vigorously supported Mussolini’s 
Fascist regime. His hobbies: motoring 
(which cost him an eye), bicycling, the 
piano, and billiards. One of history’s 
wealthiest scientists, he left most of 
his $25,000,000 fortune to his favorite 
daughter, Elettra, 7, his only child by 
the former Countess Bezzi-Scali. 


... Anning S. Prall, 66, Federal Com- 
munications Commission chairman, New 
York representative in Congress 1923- 
35, and former New York City Board 
of Education president, of a heart at- 
tack, at his Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
Summer home. 


..» George S. Parker, 73, founder and 
chairman of the board of the Parker 
Pen Co., after a two-month illness, in 
Billings Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 


..+ Delia Spencer Caton Field, 84, wid- 
ow of the late Marshall Field, Chicago 
merchant, of pneumonia, at her Sum- 
mer home near Beverly, Mass. 


---James J. Dooling, 44, Tammany 
Hall leader, of a heart attack following 
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Walter Duranty: ‘condition good’ 


a series of paralytic strokes, at his 
Queens, New York, home. Son of a 
Tammany district leader, the Fordham- 
educated lawyer in the aftermath of 
Mayor Jimmie Walker’s political de- 
bacle became the youngest leader in 
Tammany’s history. At odds with the 
New Deal during most of his three- 
year tenure, Dooling won his last bat- 
tle five days before he died: Tammany 
nominated anti-New Deal Senator Roy- 
al S. Copeland for Mayor of New York. 
His staunchest supporter’s death 
dimmed Copeland’s chances of ever be- 
coming New York’s mayor. 


... Vivian Burnett, 61, original “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” in the novel by Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett, his mother; of a 
heart attack, after rescuing four per- 
sons clinging to an overturned sailboat 
on Long Island Sound.. A writer, Bur- 
nett spent his life trying to live down 
his velvet-pants boyhood: “I got myself 
just as damn dirty as the other boys.” 





INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Dorsett, 29, confessed forger, 
cleared Mrs. Botts (right), also 29 





SCOTTSBORO: Six years ago Scotts. 
boro, Ala., juries convicted eight of nine 
indicted Negroes for the freight-car 
rape of two white women, Mrs. Victoria 
Price and Ruby Bates. In the subse. 
quent legal marathon—prolonged py 
persistent defenders of civil liberties— 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
twice ruled Alabama had tried the 
Negroes unfairly. Southern editors 
worried that the State might be ac. 
quiring a reputation for bigotry. 

Gradually, citizens became bored with 
trials, appeals, and retrials; the inevita- 
bility of conviction was generally ac- 
cepted. 

Last Saturday’s session in the latest 
series of retrials—held in nearby De- 
catur by change of venue—attracted 
only two dozen spectators. (Juries had 
already resentenced three: Clarence 
Norris, 24, to death; Andy Wright, 25, 
to 99 years; Heywood Patterson, 24, to 
75 years.) As Charlie Weems, 26, just 
sentenced to 75 years, shuffled back to 
his cell, Assistant Attorney General 
Thomas S. Lawson stepped before the 
bench and surprised the world. The 
State, he said, had agreed to nolle 
prosequi (drop prosecution of) rape 
charges against the other defendants. 

One of the five, Ozie Powell, 22, 
pleaded guilty to knifing a deputy in 
an escape attempt eighteen months ago, 
and drew a 20-year term. Lawson an- 
nounced the others were free: Willie 
Roberson, 21, presumed innocent be- 
cause he had a painful venereal disease 
in 1931; Olen Montgomery, 24, almost 
blind; and Eugene Williams, 21, and 
Roy “Wright, 20, both juveniles at the 
time of the crime. 

SLANDER SUIT: Last fortnight Isa- 
belle K. Hallin, blond, 25-year-old high 
school teacher in Saugus, Mass., lost 
her $1,300-a-year job (NEWwS-WEEK, 
July 24, 1937). Ostensibly, the town 
school committee fired her because she 
had “too many outside activities”; but 
Saugus citizens suspected the committee 
had listened to unproven gossip that 
Miss Hallin had given her students a 
cocktail party in the cellar of her 
home. Last week the teacher filed a 
$20,000 slander suit against Mrs. Min- 
nie McDuffee, wife of a local pastor. 
Miss Hallin blamed Mrs. McDuffee for 
starting the alcoholic rumors. 

FORGERY: Mrs. uise Botts’ face 
was her misfortune. In 1934 seven 
Indianapolis witnesses identified her as 
a forger; and Mrs. Botts, only five 
months married, received a’ 2-to-14-year 
sentence. Thirteen months later—while 
she was still in prison—more bad checks 
appeared; the new victims studied 
photographs and identified Mrs. Botts 
as the perpetrator. The obvious case of 
mistaken identity won her a pardon 
from Gov. Paul V. McNutt. 

Last week police found her double— 
Mrs. Vivian Dorsett, the mother of 
seven children. She and her husband 
Fred, 33, admitted a 4-year forgery 
career. 
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BLACK STAR 


ZEPPELINS—Past and Present: Last week, after 76 days of testimony, 
investigation, and deliberation, the Department of Commerce’s board of in- 
quiry into the Hindenburg disaster issued its findings: ‘The cause of the acci- 
dent was the ignition of a mixture of free hydrogen and air . . . The theory 
that a brush discharge [an almost invisible flame of static electricity, some- 
times called St. Elmo’s fire] ignited such mixture seems most probable . . . 
To date there is no evidence to indicate that sabotage produced the grim 
result.’ No one who followed the voluminous testimony expected any more 
conclusive decision. This jibed perfectly with Dr. Eckener’s expressed per- 
sonal theories; it did not conflict with the German report which found static 
electricity one of eight possible explanations. 

Meanwhile, at the Zeppelin dock in Friedrichshafen, German engineers last 
week found no comfort in news that a United States Senate committee had 
approved a bill to permit export of helium for commercial Zeppelins. The 
Hindenburg’s sister ship, the LZ 130 (above), almost finished after two years’ 
work, was designed for hydrogen inflation. Change to helium, which has in- 
ferior lifting powers, requires reworking of the whole design to save weight 
and enlarge gas capacity. Otherwise there can be no practical pay-load. Final 
plans are not completed but it is certain the airship will not fly until next 
Spring. There is too much to do over—in rigging the duralumin frame and 
its thousands of steel-wire diagonals (top left); in fitting and painting the 
colossal cover (center) ; and in fabricating new and intricate structural members. 
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RECOVERY: Higher Company Earnings 


And Active Trade Avert Expected Slump 


Last Spring the recovery van rolled 
along at such a brisk pace that many 
economists predicted a greater-than- 
usual seasonal recession this Summer. 

With July almost over, current sta- 
tistics of trade and industry hardly bear 
out those forecasts. Most lines of activ- 
ity remain appreciably above last year’s 
level. The steel industry, for ex- 
ample, convalescing from the epidemic 
of strikes, is now operating around 84 
per cent of capacity, compared with 72 
per cent at the end of July, 1936, and 
44 per cent for the same week in 1935. 

Retail trade is also thriving, accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet, with sales 
around the country totaling 8 to 20 per 
cent more than a year ago. Much of 
the improvement results from freer 
spending on the part of farmers, who 
are enjoying their best year since 1929. 

In the automobile industry, produc- 
tion has started to decline because of 
vacation shutdowns and preparations 
for new models. Nevertheless, manu- 
facturers are proud of their half-year 
record achieved in the face of labor 
troubles: approximately 2,299,600 cars 
and trucks sold in the United States, 
compared with 2,172,136 in the first six 
months of 1936. 

A few blemishes mar the generally 
favorable picture. Bank clearings in 
several recent weeks have fallen below 
last year’s level. Likewise, building 
activity has proved disappointing, large- 
ly because of high construction costs. 

Corporate earnings in the second 
quarter have continued to rise, but at a 
‘slower pace than in the first three 

10onths when 270 companies scored a 
93% per cent gain over the correspond- 
ing period of 1936. While many firms 
are still to be heard from, a breakdown 
of companies so far reporting shows the 
following results for the quarter ended 
June 30: 


(Figures in pa arentheses indicate percentage 
of change from last year.) 


Automobiles (—7°%) 1937 1936 


Chrysler $16,542,307 $18,020,298 
Eaton Manufacturing 

Co. (parts) 872,851 751,903 
*Nash-Kelvinator 1,990,880 1,994,802 


Office Equipment (--96%) 


National 

Cash Register 
Remington Rand 1,470,168 
Underwood 

Elliott Fisher 1,170,977 


Food Products (+-7%) 


American Chicle 999,512 
Beech-Nut Packing 765,693 
Continental Baking 1,007,606 
Corn Products 

Refinin 2,136,386 
General Food 2,778,935 
Wm. Wrigley Jr.Co. 2,573,735 


Oils (457%) 


Atlantic Refining 
Texas Corp. 
Tide Water 
Associated 
Union Oil 
of California 


1,185,837 817,263 


443,959 
657,964 


792,516 
698,479 
847,140 
2,553,945 
2,776,778 
1,887,551 


1,447,000 1,154,391 
3,777,398 2,661,990 


4,368,398 2,571,661 
3,000,000 1,600,000 
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Chemicals (435%) 1937 1936 


Freeport Sulphur 736,554 538,750 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 3,777,398 2,661,990 
Union Carbide 

~: Carbon 10,505,140 7,936,660 


Building Supplies (+-69%) 


American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary 2,080,785 
Johns-Manville 1,789,415 
Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator 1,034,617 


Public Utilities (+5%) 


Electric Bond 
Share 2,524,168 
r ublic Service Corp. 
of N. J. 6,140,578 
Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison 


Railroads t (—8°%) 


Bangor & Aroostook 485,217 299,247 
Erie 4,129,384 3,854,436 
New York, Chicago 

& St. Louis 1,895,954 
Southern Pacific 4,778,310 
Texas & Pacific 1,654,288 
Union Pacific 1,937,678 


Miscellaneous (+-49%) 


Caterpillar Tractor 3,529,507 
Dome Mines 1,041,454 
General Electric 14,667,196 
Westinghouse 

Air Brake 1,351,947 
*Quarter ending May 31 
+Net operating income 


> 
SECURITIES: Brokers Chase 
‘Worthless’ Bonds in a Trailer 


One day in the early 1880s Roland M. 
Smythe, a young floorman on the New 
York Produce Exchange, set out to de- 
liver some South Carolina State bonds 
to a customer who had offered a “junk” 


2,126,303 
5,701,667 


2,819,436 3,130,610 


2,544,312 
884,158 
9,505,494 


837,050 


price of $2 per bond. On the way, he 
showed the securities to a broker who 
thought he could get a better price—a)- 
though South Carolina had long since 
repudiated the issue. 

They made a deal: Smythe gave the 
broker one of the bonds in exchange 
for another old certificate; the broker 
promised to split whatever he was able 
to sell the bond for. 

A month later Smythe received a 
check for $400. Amazed, he wrote the 
treasurer of South Carolina who in- 
formed him that the bonds were “fund- 
able” and worth $1,200 each. Smythe at 
once located the broker and asked him 
how he had figured $400 as half of 
$1,200. The broker in turn asked him if 
the information he had acquired wasn’t 
worth the $200 difference. 

Smythe agreed—and spent the rest of 
his 76 years dealing in apparently value- 
less stocks and bonds. When he died in 
1930 he left a file of information on 
more than a million different issues of 
defunct railroads, utilities, mining com- 
panies, and municipalities that had re- 
pudiated their bonded debts. 

Because Smythe kept mousetraps in 
his desk, carried an umbrella rain or 
shine, and refused to have a telephone 
in his office, city editors found him 
good news copy. “No Telephone 
Smythe” welcomed the publicity since 
it brought him business. Hearing of him 
and his dealings in obsolete stocks and 
bonds, people would frequently dig up 
their old certificates and send them in 
for appraisal or sale. 

Last week Otto P. Schwarzschild, 
present head of R. M. Smythe, Inc., an- 
nounced the firm’s atest plan for bring- 
ing “worthless” securities out of hiding. 
An auto trailer, filled with duplicates 
of the company’s most important refer- 
ence books on obsolete issues, is sched- 
uled to go on tour this week. Explana- 
tory letters and postcards will seek out 
prospective customers, asking holders 
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NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 


The Smythe trailer will hunt for valuable old securities 
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a at this sad picture, and 
ask yourself, ““Am I gam- 
bling the whole future of my 
loved ones on the possibility 
that a blowout can’t happen 
to me?”” Remember, there is 
no such thing as a blowout- 
proof tire! The only certain 
protection against this dread 
menace is the revolutionary 
Goodyear LifeGuard* Tube 
that makes the worst 
blowoutasharm- 
less as a slow 


leak. 
Even when a tire 


"My tire blew out in ribbons 
at 70, and I’m sure that the 
oly thing that kept me from 
‘urning over was a Life- 
Guard Tube,” says Claude 


For safety’s sake, remember: 
THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A 
BLOWOUT PROOF TIRE! 


blows wide open the Life- 
Guard Tube retains enough 
air to keep the casing inflated 
—to keep the car under 
perfect control long enough 
for you to slow down to a 
safe stop without lurching— 
no matter how fast you have 
been driving! 

Don’t put off getting Life- 
Guard Tubes another day— 
their price is only a small 
fraction of the cost of a blow- 
out in suffering, money and 
regret. You can’t buy better 
protection to save your life! 


TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
OF BLOWOUTS 


This remarkable safety tube 
consists of a reserve two-ply 
inner tire INSIDE the regula- 
tion tube, both infiated by 
the same valve. When the 
casing blows out only the 
outer tube lets go. The inner 
tire holds enough air to sup- 
port the car without lurch- 
ing until you can come to 
a safe stop. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 
TRUCKS + BUSES 


Fay, Deputy Sheriff, Fresno LY 
County, California. . . . 
; 68 *LIFEGUARD is 2 trade-mark 
of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc., and is 
brotected by patents applied for 
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of inactive and extinct securities either 
to sell them to Smythe, Inc., at an agreed 
minimum price or let the company ap- 
praise their certificates. Charge: usual- 
ly $2.50 a security. 

The traveling financial library ex- 
pects to find most of its clients in the 
five States which founder Smythe con- 
sidered the richest hunting grounds: 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and New York. Cities 
richest in buried certificates: Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 

Statisticians estimate that more than 
$100,000,000 lies unclaimed in bank 
vaults and municipal treasuries. Ma- 
tured but unredeemed government 
bonds alone total more than $50,000,000. 
Smythe, Inc., hopes that its trailer cam- 
paign will send people scuttling to their 
attics and strongboxes on the chance 
that they own a share of this neglected 
treasure. 
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CONTAINERS: Paperboard Is 
Money-maker for Paepcke Firm 


For twenty-five years Americans have 
been growing carton-conscious. Bar- 
rels, crates, burlap bags, and wired 
wooden boxes have gradually yielded 
place to the paper container. Fastidi- 
ous consumers nowadays want even 
their whisky bottles and cold cream 
jars boxed. 

Since 1926 the demand for paper car- 
tons has successively brought overpro- 
duction and vicious price-cutting to the 
domestic container industry. The de- 
pression aggravated this condition; but 
when the nadir passed in 1932, sales 
mounted rapidly again. Last year Con- 


30. 


Machines convert paperboard into ornamental cartons. . 








tainer Corp. of America, largest unit in 
the industry, reported sales of $22,525,- 
000, almost twice the 1932 total. 

This week Container Corporation’s 
latest earnings announcement showed 
that the boom is still on. The com- 
pany’s net income for the six months 
ended June 30 reached $1,319,294 or 
about three times the 1936 figure for 
the same period. During March, April, 
and May, 1937, Container Corporation 
recorded the largest output and highest 
earnings in its history. 


FATHER: In 1873 Herman Paepcke 
took the train from his home town, 
Teterow, Germany, for Wismar where 
he intended to enter the university. But 
a passenger so regaled him with tales 
of America that he returned home and 
repacked for the sea trip which eventu- 
ally landed him in Galveston, Texas. 

A few years in the ice and coal busi- 
ness there, however, did not provide 
him with any golden opportunities for 
making money. Having finally saved 
$2,500, he moved to Chicago and pur- 
chased a half interest in a lumber mill 
—later buying out his partner. 

H. Paepcke & Co. did a steady busi- 
ness in wooden packing boxes until 
1912. That year many customers said 
they were going to switch to the new 
fiber and corrugated paper containers. 
Cheaper than wooden boxes, these car- 
tons also weighed less and thereby re- 
duced freight charges on every ship- 
ment. 


SON: Paepcke kept his customers 
by building a $250,000 fiber box plant. 
In 1917 he added a paper mill and a 
21-year-old son to his business. Before 
he settled down to his duties as as- 
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sistant treasurer, Walter  Paepcke 
served a stretch in the Navy. Then, on 
his father’s death in 1922, the young 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate from Yale 
took complete charge as president of 
the firm. 

Four years later he formed the Con- 
tainer Corp. of America and started 
buying out some of his competitors. 
When he had finished in 1935, Contain- 
er Corporation had 4 plants in Chicago, 
2 in Philadelphia, and 8 others stretch- 
ing from Natick, Mass., to St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Today Paepcke’s company sells pa- 
per boxes, corrugated and solid fiber 
containers, folding cartons, and shred- 
ded paper packing material to more 
than 8,000 customers. They include 
leaders in all lines of industry, such as 
Palmolive Soap, Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco, Educator Biscuit, Schenley Dis- 
tilling, Strongheart Dog Food, and 
Quaker Oats. In addition, Container 
Corporation does a huge business man- 
ufacturing paperboard for other box 
and carton manufacturers. 


PAPERBOARD: The manufacture of 
paperboard now accounts for almost 
half the 11,800,000 tons of paper an- 
nually produced in this country—more 
than three times as much as goes into 
either wrapping paper or book paper. 
Flexible paperboard makes folding cal- 
tons, such as ice-cream pails and 
cracker boxes; non-bending varieties 
go into boxes for shoes, candy, and pel- 
fume; thicker, more rigid forms make 
fiber cans, book covers, and beer cases. 

As its chief raw materials, the com- 
pany collects wastepaper—largely old 
newspapers—from junkmen and city 
office buildings. To give strength to this 
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waste, 20 per cent wood pulp is added. 
The toughest pulp, known as Kraft, 
comes from the Scandinavian forests. 
Last year the Container Corporation 
imported around 32,000 tons of this ma- 
terial—at an approximate cost of $68 
per ton. 

Imported Kraft has both kept the in- 
dustry’s costs up and made it depend- 
ent on a source that might well be 
closed in wartime. Hence last year Con- 
tainer Corporation began building a 
$2,750,000 paper mill in Northern Flor- 
ida, near some 20,000,000 acres of slash- 
pine trees. By 1938 Paepcke expects 
the Fernandino plant to be turning out 
domestic Kraft pulp at the rate of more 
than 40,000 tons a year. The total cost 
per ton, he estimates, may run as low 
as $30. 


> 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

e John J. Raskob, vice president of E. 
I du Pont de Nemours & Co. and for- 
mer Democratic National Committee 
chairman, revealed he had gone into 
farming. At a New Mexico tax sale last 
May, he and Thomas D. Campbell, Mon- 
tana “wheat king,” bought 268,000 acres 
for less than $1 an acre. “I don’t know 
anything about farming,” Raskob ad- 
mitted, “but Mr. Campbell knows 


enough for both of us.” 





SIGNS: 


© Aided by the recent heat wave, elec- 
tric fan sales this season hit an all-time 
record, passing 1929 volume by 5 to 10 
per cent. Biggest demand occurred for 
models retailing from $3.98 to $20, but 
dealers reported good business on fans 
selling up to $40. 


® Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T. 
O’Connor, reporting for the first half of 
this year, revealed that not a single na- 
tional bank had failed since last De- 
cember and only one had closed in the 
past 22 months. 


® Pacific Coast prune growers, anxious 
to increase the market for their crop, 
received from the California Chiroprac- 
tors’ Association a suggestion that the 
fruit be renamed Petite Pomme Noir 
d’Amour—Little Black Apple of Love. 


© The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
largest U.S. Steel subsidiary, announced 
that in the fourth quarter of the year it 
will continue present prices on most 
rolled products. Steel men expect other 
companies in the industry will do like- 
wise. 


® According to the National Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association, low-income 
families offer the largest market for 
motor cars; the majority of present au- 
tomobile-owners earn less than $30 a 
week. 
































EWING GALLOWAY 


In 1933 Douglas Leigh resigned his job with General Outdoor Ad- 


vertising Co. He formed Douglas Leigh, Inc. as an outlet for his own ideas 
about display advertising and how to sell it. Broadway now has nine of his 
firm’s ‘spectaculars’—signs with more than 200 feet of Neon tubing or its 
equivalent in electric bulbs. Two Leigh ideas: a coffee cup giving off real 
steam; a winking penguin holding a glowing cigarette. 

Last week the 27-year-old sign man from Anniston, Ala., opened his second 
‘Epok’ display in New York—forerunner of similar signs to be erected in 
Chicago, Miami, and other cities. Operated by photoelectric cells, these signs 
show the passerby a series of animated cartoons in lights. Above—Leigh ex- 
amines a preliminary cartoon of one ‘shot’ of the duck and the buzzing bee, 
which New York’s Times Square crowds now see (left). ‘Epok’ signs cost the 
advertiser from $2,000 to $15,000 a month—about 50 per cent more than stand- 
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ard ‘spectaculars,’ but Leigh claims they draw 500 per cent more attention. 








ACME 


Laurance Spelman Rockefeller 
seeks a Stock Exchange seat 


® The New York Stock Exchange seat 
owned by the late John D. Rockefeller 
will probably stay in the family. Ex- 
change officials received an application 
from Laurance Spelman Rockefeller, 
son of John D. Jr., to take over the 
membership. At current prices it is 
worth about $93,000, compared with the 
$30,000 which the Standard Oil founder 
paid for it in 1883. 


® Although the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion withdrew its charges that the 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. violated the Robin- 
son-Patman Act (NEWS-WEEK, July 24, 
1937) the firms didn’t get off unscathed. 
Aside from losses caused by unfavora- 
ble publicity, J. L. Kraft, president of 
Kraft-Phenix, revealed that his firm 
spent almost $100,000 defending itself. 


e “The United States probably will be 
the world’s largest exporter of wheat 
in 1937-38,” reports the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. “At the same time, 
domestic prices are likely to average 
higher than in 1936-37 if present pros- 
pects materialize. This would make 
the 1937 wheat crop the most valuable 
since 1927.” 


® In 1883 Alonzo B. See started the 
A. B. See Elevator Co. which grew into 
one of the leading firms in its industry. 
Upon the founder’s retirement in 1930 
his son, Alva B. See, succeeded him as 
president. Last week the company’s 27 
stockholders—all members of the See 
family or company employes—met to 
accept an offer of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. to buy out 
the 54-year-old firm. Present A. B. See 
owners will receive in payment 10,000 
Westinghouse common shares, current- 
ly worth about $1,524,000. 


© To pay off the government’s $36,500,- 
000,000 debt out of its daily wages, the 
working population of this country 
would have to work 7 days a week for 
more than 10 months, says a report by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 
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‘CANCER: 





Unanimous 
In Passing New Research Act 


Congress 


The remedy and an absolute cure is: 
1 pound birdshot 
1 pint sweet milk 
Boil thoroughly and strain off shot 
through cheese cloth. 


Although they receive thousands of 
such fantastic cancer “cures,” special- 
ists know there are only two effective 
ways to treat most cases. They can cut 
out the body’s malignant growths or use 
cancer-curbing X-ray and _ radium 
beams. Each year $500,000 is spent in 
the United States on research to better 
these methods and find new ones. Yet 
cancer deaths continue to mount: 
138,000 in 1935; 140,000-150,000° last 
year. 

Impressed by these figures, Senator 
Homer T. Bone of Washington early 
this year drew up a bill providing a 
yearly Federal grant of $1,000,000 for 
research to aid the nation’s 400,000 
cases; 94 of the 96 Senators signed it. 

A fellow Washingtonian, Warren G. 
Magnuson, introduced the bill into the 
House of Representatives. Maury Mav- 
erick, however, wasn’t satisfied. Three 
years ago the Texan saw a case of breast 
cancer; it so affected him that he had 
to leave the room. 

Maverick introduced a bill of his own, 
raising the ante on Senator Bone. Be- 
sides the $1,000,000-a-year grant, he 
wanted $1,400,000 for the construction 
and equipment of a 100-bed hospital. 
Speaking for his bill, the Representative 
startled fellow Congressmen: “One out 
of eight of us who are over 45, will die 
of it [cancer].* I do not wish to horrify 
you, but ... we certainly should... 
do something about it.” 

Congress intended to’do something 
about it. Early this month fourteen 
cancer authorities appeared before a 
House-Senate committee for a special 
hearing on the two bills. Curious stu- 
dents and an old lady with a private 
cancer cure also ignored the heat and 
heard Dr. Francis Carter Wood, 67- 
year-old head of the Crocker Institute 
of Cancer Research, New York, strike 
out against Maverick’s hospital plan. 
The government, he argued, already had 
adequate private-hospital facilities at 
its disposal. Other doctors said they 
needed more radium. At the close of 
the session, Congressmen were left with 
a mass of suggestions. 

Last week the hearings finally brought 
results; a new bill—introduced by Sen- 
ator Royal S. Copeland of New York 
and Representative Alfred Lee Bul- 
winkle of North Carolina—was passed 
unanimously by the House and Senate 
“for the purposes of conducting re- 
searches, investigations, experiments, 
and studies relating to the cause, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of cancer...” In- 
stead of a $1,400,000 hospital, $750,000 
was allocated for a research center—the 


*In the 435-member House more than 
275 are over 45. 
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Congressmen aid in anti-cancer drive: Sen- 
ator Homer Bone; Representatives Warren 
Magnuson, Alfred Bullwinkle, and Maury 
Maverick 













National Cancer Institute. Senato; 
Bone’s suggested annual grant of 
$1,000,000 was reduced to $700,000. 4 
further provision permits the purchase 
of radium “from time to time” (present 
market price: $20,000 a gram, an al]. 
time low). 

The National Cancer Institute Act. 
plus Starling W. Childs’ $10,000,000 cif; 
to Yale (NEws-WEEK, July 3, 1937) pro. 
viding a net annual income of about 
$400,000, will more than double the 
country’s cancer-research funds. Thys 
the United States clinches its position 
as chief spender in the world-wide drive 
against the dreaded disease. 


> 


TICKS: Baby Insect Bites M.D. 
In the Interests of Science 


For over 37 years Dr. Edward Fran- 
cis, 65-year-old member of the United 
States Public Health Service, has been 
flirting with microbes. Three times he 
has risked his life by allowing germs to 
invade his body. 

In 1931 he started studying relapsing 
fever, transmitted by the bites of 
brownish, 8-legged ticks. To answer 
one question—did ticks bequeath their 
disease-spreading ability to their off- 
spring ?—Dr. Francis let a baby tick nip 
his skin. Last week he was recovering 
from his fourth intentionally contracted 
sickness, relapsing fever. 


- 


ALLERGY: 25-Year Search Ends; 
Doctors Find a ‘Guinea Pig’ 


Ten million persons are supersensi- 
tive—allergic—to tiny particles in the 
air they breathe or to everyday foods. 
It is a run-of-the-mill occurrence when 
a patient drops into his doctor’s office 
and complains of red, _ irregularly 
shaped blotches on his skin. Anything 
from duck feathers to chewing gum 
may speckle skin with the rashes. 

For twenty-five years researchers 
have been trying to transfer human al- 
lergies to experimental animals; but 
guinea pigs, cats, dogs, and rabbits re- 
fused to develop real sensitivities. In 
1935 Drs. Henry W. Straus, Matthew 
Walzer, Irving Gray, and Saul Living- 
ston at the allergy clinic of the Brook- 
lyn Jewish Hospital, New York, started 
working with monkeys, most nearly 
human of animals. 

Last week the doctors announced re- 
sults. Taking blood from a_ person 
sensitive to peanuts, they injected it 
into the skin of the abdomen of 4 
2-year-old monkey. Early next morning 
the animal was fed 25 peanuts before 
breakfast; within fifteen minutes an 
honest-to-goodness rash had appeared 
at the point of injection. Blood from 
persons allergic to fish, eggs, cottonseed, 
and milk produced similar blotches on 
35 other monkeys. 

Discussing these cases of induced 
simian sensitivity, Dr. Walzer said: 
“We have reproduced perfect allergies 
in monkeys. We can now study the 
condition as we never could before in 
human beings.” 
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PIANIST: New Yorkers Applaud 
A ‘Colossal’ Young Musician 


Ray Lev is her father’s grandniece 
and her mother’s first cousin. She is 
96, dark, chubby, healthy, and “nuts 
about billiards.” She likes to remem- 
per the boners she has pulled in her 
prief pianistic career, and takes a frank 
delight in dreaming of the things she 
will do when she has “really arrived 
and can act like a prima donna.” 

Last week the young Russian-born 
American appeared at the Lewisohn 
Stadium with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society under Fritz 
Reiner. Her excellent performance of 
the Schumann Concerto in A Minor sug- 
gested that the prima donna days were 
not far off. Although unused to the ac- 
coustical difficulties of the vast outdoor 
stadium, she never forced her tone and 


: 
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Ray Lev read favorable notices 


throughout produced a highly satisfy- 
ing coordination of interpretative and 
technical ability. 

Concerts by Miss Lev are not numer- 
ous. Since her debut five years ago, the 
pianist has given only four New York 
recitals in addition to single appear- 
ances with the National Orchestral As- 
sociation and the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society. 

Miss Lev’s career has not been mete- 
oric. A dozen years ago she started 
studying at the Music School Settle- 
ment, New York, and during her first 
Winter won the New York Symphony 
scholarship. This entitled her to Sum- 
mer studies with Gaston Dethier. At 
16 she won the much-coveted Tobias 
Matthay scholarship and sailed for Lon- 
don to work with the famous teacher. 

Her first audition with Matthay re- 
sulted in a pleasant misunderstanding. 
Miss Lev was fat and she knew it. At 
the end of her rendition of a Chopin 
Fantaisie, the quiet little man said: 
“You’re colossal.” She retorted: “I 
know, but it’s good for my fingers,” 
Never dreaming he could be referring 
to her talent. 
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NEGLIGENCE: William Klein and 
his son Gabriel, 7, contemplated Adam, 
a 5-year-old lion in New York’s Bronx 
zoo. Adam’s tail drooped lazily through 
the bars of his cage. Eyes agleam, 
Gabriel edged nearer, reached out, and 
pulled. Adam missed with a left hook. 
In court, Klein was fined $5—or two 
days—for letting his son pull Adam’s 
tail. (Sentence suspended.) 


GLUTTON: The Sheffield Farms Co., 
Inc., complained to East Orange, N.J., 
police about a thief on one of its milk- 
delivery routes. Early in the morning 
he stole bottles of milk and cream left 
on customers’ porches. Worse still, he 
put notes in empty bottles, asking 
the milkman to leave an extra quart 
or two. 

BANNED BAND: Father E. Erle Wil- 
lett, pastor of St. James Roman Catholic 
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Halo: good in heaven, bad in church 


church in Louisville, Ky., told his wom- 
en parishioners not to come to, church 
wearing crownless hats: “I understand 
these: hats are called haloes,” he re- 
marked last week from the pulpit. “I 
am sorry that the ladies here will have 
to wait until they get to heaven before 
they wear their haloes.”’* 

INVENTORY: John West Hunt, Los 
Angeles playboy convicted on Mann 
Act charges, received a sympathetic let- 
ter from Father Divine, Harlem re- 
ligious leader. The Negro apparently 
was feeling pretty well; he closed his 
letter—“This leaves me well, healthy, 
joyful, peaceful, 
ful, prosperous, and happy in spirit, 
body, and mind, and in every organ, 
muscle, sinew, joint, limb, vein and bone, 
and even in every atom, fibre, and cell 
of my bodily form.” 


*Women’s early habit off attending serv- 
ices mainly to show their cprerutly 
tended and elaborately dressed hair brought 
on the Roman Catholic rule against female 
bareheadedness in church. “For if a wom- 
an be not covered, let her be shorn. But if 
it be a shame to a woman to be shorn or 
made bald, let her cover her head” (St. 
Paul, 1 Corinthians, zi, 6). 
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NEXT. JUSTICE: 


For Your INFORMATION- 





Authentic Pointers on Today's News; Advance Notice of 
Tomorrow's—From the Reports of Field Correspondents 


NLRB PROBLEM CHILD: The administra- 


tion is struggling to find a way to 
muzzle Donald Wakefield Smith, one 
of the three members of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board. Though 
the whole board is accused of favor- 
itism to labor, two of the members 
manage to maintain judicial calm— 
at least in open hearings. But D. W. 
Smith (one of the two Smiths on the 
board) is so flagrantly partisan that 
even ardent laborites wince when he 
speaks up. 


NORRIS RETIREMENT: The long and ex- 


emplary Senate career of George W. 
Norris of Nebraska is very likely 
over. Having left Washington on 
doctors’ orders, Norris, now 76, has 
told friends he doubted whether his 
health would ever let him return to 
the Senate. 


BLACK DOOM? Senator Hugo L. Black, 


Alabama liberal, faces a knock-down, 
drag-out fight for renomination next 
year. Alabama industrialists and 
businessmen, hoping to induce Rep- 
resentative Sam Hobbs to run 
against him, are raising a fat cam- 
paign fund. They consider Black too 
friendly to unions, too fervent in 
sponsoring the wage and hour bill. 
Non-Alabama utilities, airlines, and 
shipping companies to which he has 
been hostile are to be approached for 
funds. 


Senator Robinson’s 
death, of course, threw wide open 
the choice of a new Supreme Court 
Justice to replace Van Devanter. The 
new judge—who’ll probably'_ be 
named in August—is likely to come 
from this list: Circuit Judge Sam 
Bratton of New Mexico; Solicitor 
General Stanley Reed of Kentucky; 
Circuit Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson 
Jr. of Texas; Gov. Frank Murphy of 
Michigan. Most of the others (like 
Cummings, Allen, Frankfurter, and 
Richberg) are out. Political and geo- 
graphical considerations point to- 
ward a Southerner. 


COURT POSTMORTEMS: Consensus is 


that Congressional resentment against 
Roosevelt’s silence on- labor con- 
tributed heavily, if indirectly, to the 
eourt plan’s defeat-. . - The imme- 
diate turning point in the fight came 


when Chairman Suniners of the | 


House Judiciary Committee de- 
nounced the bill . . . Most Roosevelt 
advisers are now bitter toward Gar- 
ner; they say F.D.R. asked him to 
work out a compromise (including 
some weak Supreme Court provision) 
and that, instead; he worked out a 
complete surrender. 


ROOSEVELT IN DEFEAT: The apparant 


good grace with which the President 
took his licking stirred much genuine 
admiration in Washington. He was 
hurt by Governor Lehman’s anti- 
court statement, but he showed real 
anger only toward the small group 
of freshman Senators who owe their 
election to him, yet deserted in the 
pinch. 


CONGRESS OUTLOOK: The situation at 


the Capitol will change every 24 
hours. Only these points are reas- 
onably clear: Adjournment won't 
come as early as leaders’ wishful 
talk indicates; is likely- around the 
latter part of August, as forecast 
here for months. Housing, tax-loop- 
hole, and judiciary bills will probably 
pass. Wage and hour bill stands fair 
chance; administration thinks it’s 
too weak but wants it as a starter. 
Administrative reorganization, ever- 
normal granary, and little TVA bills 
likely to be held over. 


BIG BILL AGAIN: Chicago’s ex-mayor, 


“Big Bill” Thompson, is quietly plot- 
ting a _ political comeback; will 
shortly announce plans to run for 
mayor again. He’s now preparing a 
campaign arsenal, the chief weapon 
to be a charge of bungling brutality 
by police officials in the Memorial 
Day battle with steel strikers. In 
high secrecy, Thompson has been in 
Washington conferring with John L. 
Lewis, trying to get all the argu- 
ments on the riots—and hoping to 
win Lewis’ support. 


LEWIS SLIPPING: There’s no doubt that 


the C.LO. head is _ still losing 
strength. Congressional leaders who 
are expert in gauging public senti- 
ment estimate it’s 60 to 80% against 
Lewis. Now his blessing on Bridges, 
left-wing maritime leader, has sharp- 
ly increased the hostility. Many con- 
servatives in C.1.0. begin to view 
Lewis’ name as a liability. The ad- 
ministration continues to cool to- 
ward him. 


But predictions of his complete downfall 


are haywire, mainly because Lewis 
realizes his predicament, is quieting 
down, trying to keep C.1.0. in back- 
ground while the NLRB “exposes™ 
Ford, Republic Steel, and other C.1.0. 
enemies. 


TRIVIA: When William Green. sanctioned 


a new A.F. of L. union among 
miners, Ray Edmondson, ~° Illinois 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers (C.1.0.) sent him a telegram so 
hotly worded that the telegraph 
company refused to transmit it... 
Senator Wagner’s reply to Governor 


Lehman’s court-plan letter was the 
fourth Wagner wrote; the situation 
changed so rapidly that the Senato, 
finally dropped his idea of cham. 
pioning the bill, since it was alread, 
dead . . . In its publicity batt). 
against C.1.0., Republic Steel has 
hired Sam Jones, able press agen; 
for the Republicans in the 1936 cam. 
paign. 


‘TRAITOR’ TROYANOVSKY? Washing. 
ton’s diplomatic corps is genuinely 
worried over the reception Sovie; 
Ambassador Troyanovsky may get 
on his arrival in Moscow from the 
United States. Official talk persists 
that real trouble awaits him, par. 
ticularly since he’s the son of ; 
noble, a former Menshevik, and a 
friend of the confessed Trotskyite 
“plotter” Vladimir Romm. But few 
think he’ll face execution; that fate 
would cause too much unfavorable 
reaction in America. 


COLOMBIA POISON SCARE: Conserva- 
tives in the Republic of Colombia 
got the jitters this month when the 
bitterly anti-administration paper, 
El Siglo, -excitedly “revealed” that 
President Lopez’s government was 
secretly buying poison gas—pre- 
sumably to be used against con- 
servatives, since Colombia-is at peace 
with all neighbors. Investigation 
showed that a salesman had tried to 
sell officials “Roeder gas” for use 
against rats and mice; the govern- 
ment ordered samples. 


BRITISH NAVAL TRICK: There was 
smart strategy behind last week's 
stories of a “British-German subma- 
rine incident” which were smeared 
across English front pages and made 
a brief splash in the U.S. press. 
While British submarines manev- 
vered off Portland, officers realized 
the German sub, U-27, was lying 
nearby, snooping. But they could do 
nothing, since the craft was outside 
the 3-mile limit. So they planted 
bogus news stories that a British de- 
stroyer had forced the U-boat up 
with a detonator. After the resultant 
publicity had caused Germany to or- 
der the sub away, the Admiralty de- 
nied the story, avoiding a diplomatic 
incident. 


SOVIET PURGE CONTINUES: End of the 
wave of Russian arrests and execu- 
tions isn’t in sight. Watch for a fur- 
ther clean-out of the government 
press, including Izvestia; banishment 
of well-known foreigners; arrests of 
more church figures. Though the 
purges reveal grave internal weak- 
nesses, they may eventually strength- 
en Stalin personally, tighten Mos- 
cow’s control over the entire coun- 
try, and increase military efficiency. 


‘SPYING CONSULS’: There may be an 
ugly little diplomatic row between 
Moscow and Japan-and-Poland. The 
Soviet resents the fact that both 
countries maintain consulates at 
Odessa. Knowing that neither coun- 
try has appreciable commercial in- 
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terests there, she suspects that both 
consulates are just spying centers 
and will insist that they be closed. 






araBS VS. ARABS: Amid all the predic- 
tions of Arab-Jew clashes under the 
proposal to subdivide Palestine, lit- 
tle has been said about the likeli- 
hood of Arabs battling each other. 
In a shrewd move to prevent united 
Arab opposition to the plan, Britain 
has slipped in a little clause giving 
control of the new Arab State to 
Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan, long 
friendly to John Bull. That has an- 
gered the now-dominant Mufti of 
Palestine, who either may clash with 
the more powerful Emir or come to 
terms with him. At any rate, there’ll 
pe no solid Arab front against the 
partitioning plan. 





EDEN TROUBLE: Behind the scenes in 
London, the strongest supporters of 
Sir Samuel Hoare are gunning for 
Anthony Eden, seeking to have him 
ousted and Hoare reinstated as For- 
eign Secretary. They consider Eden 
too brazenly anti-German and anti- 
Italian for Britain’s good; are spread- 
ing stories that he has _ ignored 
Chamberlain’s instructions by mak- 
ing new overtures to France. 


NAVAL BREATHING SPELL: No informed 
authority really believes the new 
Anglo-German and Anglo-Soviet nav- 
al treaties will deter either Berlin or 
Moscow from new shipbuilding if ei- 
ther sees an immediate need for it. 
The Admiralty is just sparring for 

time; hopes to keep check on both 

rival navies as long as possible while 

Britain rushes her own rearmament 

program. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Empress Menen, wife 
of former King Haile Selassie, has 
abandoned her villa near Jerusalem 
and reentered a Copt convent; the 
ex-Crown Prince is frequently seen 
in shabby Jerusalem bars ... In 
opening a London fire-brigade build- 
ing last week, George VI hesitated 
so long in the middle of his speech 
that the band thought he’d finished 
and cut loose with a fanfare... 
All but five of the 24 bishops in the 
House of Lords ducked out when 

the divorce-reform bill was passed 

last week; apparently they couldn’t 
figure out which way the public ex- 
pected them to vote. 


RAIL LABOR ROW: The next few weeks 
will see many headlines about the 
strike scare in the railroad industry, 
but there’s no real chance of a strike. 
After complicated hearings and ne- 
gotiations, the dispute will be settled 
by the Railway Mediation Board. 
Chances are that the board will 

award something like one-fourth of 

the 20% pay increase asked by the 
rail brotherhoods. 


FINANCING SPURT: Expect a wave of 
hew corporation security offerings in 
the next few months. Reasons: Big 
companies, - realizing that artificial 

“easy money” conditions created by 
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Treasury policies can’t last forever, 
are intent on adding new capital 
while the getting is good. 


MASS FARM EQUIPMENT: Enjoying their 


best business in years, nearly all 
branches of the farm-equipment in- 
dustry are planning to switch to low- 
price, mass-production methods in 
hope of tapping the vast unmechan- 
ized-farm market. On the horizon: 
Tractors for less than $500; a small 
combine for $250 or less; a combi- 
nation tractor-cultivator-harvester- 
plow-planter for $900 to $1,050. 


PRESS NOTES: Wilfred Funk, editor of 


the old Literary Digest, is backing a 
new pocket-sized magazine to appear 
in the Fall; name not yet chosen 
. . . Fawcett Publications will use 
the midget format on a new picture 
magazine, Photo Facts, coming out 
Aug. 1... Max Annenberg, The New 
York Daily News’ fabulous circula- 
tion director, is suing Burton Rascoe 
for $250,000; claims Rascoe’s book, 
“Before I Forget,” libeled him by 
saying he employed gangsters when 
he ran The Chicago Tribune’s circu- 
lation campaigns. 


MORE SOVIET FLIGHTS: Don’t be sur- 


prised if Russians stage a third trans- 
polar flight from Moscow to the U. S. 
before the Arctic season ends (about 
Aug. 30). Official Soviet agencies 


here have been tipped that a multi- 
motored plane (the other two were 
single-motored) is being readied to 








take off with a big crew. The im- 
plied plan is to have the plane make 
stops for refueling en route, demon- 
strating that heavy-load passenger 
service is feasible. 


ENTERTAINMENT LINES: Movie execu- 


tives say about 40 films will gross 
$1,000,000 or more this year, as op- 
posed to about a dozen annually 
since 1929 . . . Having had its pro- 
posed radio program turned down 
by both NBC and CBS, the C.L.O. is 
splurging on independent stations 
in critical labor areas . .. Newsreel- 
ers covering the Sino-Japanese 
trouble are devoting most of their 
time to Chinese troops; Japanese 
picture censorship is too tight to per- 
mit many good shots. 


MISSING PERSONS: The aged Jacob S. 


Coxey, who once caused a national 
scare by leading his “Coxey’s Army” 
to Washington, is lecturing in and 
around New York on his unique 
“money-at-cost” theories; gets added 
income from sale of his own patent 
medicine, ‘“Coxey-Lax” .. . Red 
Grange, once renowned as the “gal- 
loping ghost” of football, is doing 
well as a salesman for White Rock 
water in Chicago; will help coach 
the Chicago Bears football team this 
Fall .. . Smith Wildman Brookhart, 
onetime insurgent Republican sena- 
tor from Iowa, has been represent- 
ing grain-elevator companies before 
the ICC in Washington; made sev- 
eral speeches for F.D.R.’s court plan. 













































TODAY IN 








AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


Warning: No U-Turn 


LREADY the Administration’s de- 

feat on Court-packing is being 
hailed as a reactionary triumph, as a 
return to the “good old days.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
Administration’s defeat does not mean 
the end of progressive change. It is not 
a victory for reaction. It is a liberal 
victory. 

The real leaders of the fight against 
Court-packing have nothing in com- 
mon with the economic and_ social 
views of the four die-hard members of 
the Court—Justices McReynolds, Van 
Devanter, Butler, and Sutherland. They 
freely criticized the decisions of these 
men, regretted them and recognized 
that, except for their obscurantism, the 
President would never have dared to 
demand the impairment of our consti- 
tutional system of checks and balances. 

Neither have the real leaders of the 
fight against Court-packing anything in 
common with the Liberty League or 
the- Republican Party of Mr. Hoover. 
They believe in the necessity for change. 
They stood out against the President 
on the issue of Court-packing, and all 
that Court-packing implied, not because 
they had ceased to believe in the need 
for a more just and a more stable 
civilization in this country, not even 
because they had ceased to trust and 
venerate him, but because they knew 
that no quick and easy gains could 
compensate for the destruction of the 
democratic system which has made 
progressive evolution possible. 


_— 


ET no one suppose that that pro- | 

gressive evolution has been choked/ 
off—that our profit and loss system is 
to operate without policing in the pub-| 
lic interest, that labor is not to be en- 
couraged to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, that the Constitution will not 
be interpreted for some time to come 
in the light of modern conditions. The 
liberals who defeated the Court-pack- 
ing measure did not turn and rend the 
ideals they cherished, or seek to destroy 
the leader who had done so much to 
further those ideals. What they have 
done is to nip in the bud an attempt to 
vest plenary powers in him. 

That is the lesson for ultra-conserv- 
atives. 

The lesson for the victorious liberals 
is no less important. Some few of them 
may find it difficult, in the light of the 
bitter things that were said by both 
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sides, to refrain from personalizing 
their victory. They may be tempted to 
forget that they were fighting against 
a bad principle, not a bad person. And 
if they should attempt to weaken the 
President beyond the point required by 
considerations of principle, they will 
only make it possible for him to return 
to the battle with renewed popular 
support. Mr. Roosevelt has reached his 
low in popularity: there is no reason to 
believe the tide will not turn. 


> 


CANNOT altogether agree with Gen- 
eral Johnson that complete responsi- 
bility for the events of the past five 
months rests upon a small group of 
punditieri surrounding the President. 
The President himself is ultimately re- 
sponsible for the attempt to pack the 
Court and cannot be absolved without 
implication that he is a weak, im- 
pressionable person. He is _ neither. 
But, naturally, men in positions of 
great power are always either the 
beneficiaries or the victims of those 
who are around them. In many in- 
stances these advisers can “on the 
winking of authority . . . understand 
a law.” This imposes upon them a 
grave responsibility. And if their sense 
of responsibility lags, if they feel, as 
some of Mr. Roosevelt’s advisers grew 
to feel after the election of 1936, that 
the great wave of public opinion which 
kept Mr. Roosevelt in the White House 
was a vote of confidence in them and in 
their ideas, they are apt to lapse into 
a pretty dangerous state of mind. 
A group of these men, powerful far 
| beyond their numerical strength, their 
attainments or their experience, became 
sufferers from what the crossroads of 
America graphically call “the swelled 
head” after the election of 1936. They 
dreamed strange dreams of a new order 
of things. They visioned a militant, 
disciplined political army, equipped on 
the one hand with the vast patronage 
\which a generous country had voted 
/for the benefit of the needy and the 
/ underprivileged, and, on the other hand, 
equipped with the power to belabor and 
smear its enemies through Congres- 
, sional committees and administrative 
investigating agencies—an army fired 
\chiefly by a desire to punish private 
/business, freed from the limitations of 
representative government by party 
/discipline, and headed by a popular 
| President whom they felt they could 
| at all times control. This was the toxic 
j arena that possessed those men who, 


| for a brief time, exercised a predomi- 
\ 


nant influence upon the Chief Exec. 
tive and upon a considerable part ,; 
Congress. 

The traditional remedy for such , 
state of mind was, of course, a major 
operation. And the operation has noy 
been performed. That it has been pain. 
ful was to have been expected: when 
nature operates on a swelled head, she 
uses no anesthetic. A recurrence of the 
ailment is not impossible, though it jg 
improbable. It may express itself jp 
terms of new proposals of a third term, 
But if it does, there is public sentiment 
aplenty in this country to cope with it 
—provided that reactionary kibitzers qj, 
not interfere. 

No victory is won without some logs, 
To me, the tragic aspect of this fight 
has been its wastefulness. It is true 
that the President’s insistence on Court- 
packing has temporarily jolted the 
Court into.an awareness of the facts 
of modern life. But the President's jn. 
sistence upon an unsound remedy, when 
the time was ripe for a sound remedy, 
has left us with no remedy at all. Mr. 
Roosevelt seized the great unity and 
enthusiasm of the public’s desire for a 
fundamental restatement of the law, 
and squandered it for an illusion. The 
golden moment is probably past. There 
seems to be little chance now for 
amendment of any kind—either sub- 
stantive or procedural. The public is 
weary, and the unity of the first liberal 
political party that this country has 
put into power for many years is 
gravely strained. 


- 


ANY of those who fought against 

the Court-packing plan were torn 
by the realization that this would be 
the price of their success. But they 
knew, too, that there were still greater 
values at stake. They knew that free- 
dom is not a thing to be attained and 
then taken for granted, that liberty 
must be won anew every day. 

It is no mere rhetorical flourish to 
say that they put principle ahead of 
expediency, and passionate devotion to 
the ideal of democratic government 
ahead of loyalty to the immediate ob- 
jectives of a single progressive leader. 
It is the hard truth that they risked 
political extermination in order to de- 
fend the principle of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Hampton and Pym, in their 
time, risked little more. Burke, O'Ma- 
honey, Wheeler, McCarran, Connally, 
Clark, and King have earned the eternal 
gratitude of the people of the United 
States. But nothing except the active 
and continuing support of the people 
of the United States will protect these 
men from ruthless political attacks in 
their own States. And there is n0 
reason to believe that it will not be 
forthcoming from the people whose 
alertness and articulateness in the past 
five months really defeated the Court 
packing scheme. 
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THE FIRST FORD TRUCK WAS BUILT 


TODAY... FORD LEADS THE 
WORLD IN TRUCK-BUILDING 
EXPERIENCE 


The first Ford truck was built July 
27, 1917. Because it was built of ma- 
terials stronger but lighter than those 
in common use, it combined rugged- 
ness and reliability with low operat- 
ing cost. Because it was sold in large 
numbers, its price was low. It was the 
first low-priced truck of quality, and 
it met with immediate success. 

Since 1917, Ford has built more 
trucks and commercial cars than any 
other manufacturer... more than 


four million units. Measured in years 
or in units, Ford leads the world in 
truck-building experience. 

Such experience has enabled Ford 
engineers to improve the Ford truck 
year after year. The 1917 model was 
40 horsepower and sold for $600. To- 
day’s Ford V-8 Truck gives you 85 
horsepower and sells for nearly $100 
less. Road speeds of 70 miles an hour 
» « « nearly double the speed of the 
1917 model... are possible with to- 
day’s Ford truck. Frames, springs, 
axles, clutches and wheels have been 
strengthened for greater load-carry- 
ing ability. Safety has been increased 


by the use of an all-steel cab and 
Safety Glass. 

And as for ECONOMY .. . today’s 
Ford V-8 Trucks show the lowest ton- 
mile costs of any truck in Ford history. 

Try a Ford V-8 Truck under your 
own operating conditions. Ask your 
Ford dealer for an ‘‘on-the-job’’ test 
of an 85-horsepower Ford V-8 Truck 
if your loads are heavy .. . or for light 
delivery service with frequent stops, 
try the thrifty new 60-horsepower 
Ford V-8. 

CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL TERMS THROUGH 


AUTHORIZED FORD FINANCE PLANS OF THE 
UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY. 


FORD U-S TRUCHS@ 
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WE BELIEVE FOUR ROSES IS AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY, REGARDLESS OF AGE OR PRICE * 





